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components — urban residents, their needs, sources of inf orwaticn, and 
solutions — and linkages or interactions among them. The Ealtimcre 
Urbanized Area was chosen for the investigation, and extensive 
exploratory work was undertaken towards the end of obtaining data* A 
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gathering data from a cross-sectional randoi sample of residents. The 
great quantity of data elicited were analyzed in terms of information 
needs, information-seeking strategies (behavior ) , -and search 
outcomes. In a final exploratory testing phase an attempt was made to 
develop a methodology for assessing the capability of library and 
information agencies to deal with the problems/guestions identified 
by residents in the earlier survey phase. (Author) 
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}\n overview of relevant literature reveals that resi- 
dents in urban areas apparently have a mu 1 titude of nonoccupa- 
tional information neec?; which are not being satisfied within 
the constraint?.; of existing information resources and "systems. 
A conceptual f raiacwork was drawn, focusing on four basic compon-' 
ents — urban residents, their needs,, sources of information, 
■and solutions — and the linkages or interactions among them. 
The V-nl Limo; o I'rba.n Ized Area was chosen for the investigation, 
and extensive exploratory work was undertaken towards the end 
of obtaining c*>ta. A survey . instrument was developed and pre- 
tested, then w?js utilized in gathering data from a cross-sec- 
tional random a air.pl e of residents. The great quantity of data 
elicited ware analyzed in terms of information needs, informa- ® 
ticn-secking strategies (behavior), and search outcomes . J In a 
final exploratory testing phase an attempt v:as made to develop 
a methodology for assessing the capability of library and infor- 
mation' agencies to deal with the problems/questions identified 
by residents in the earlier survey phase. 
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PREFACE 



This Report reflects — to the extent that mere print 
can mirror the dynamics of an enterprise spanning' over two 
years"'* the development and testing of methodology for measur- 
ing , c\s well as the determination and analysis of, information 
needs, information-seeking strategies , and search outcomes of 
residents in an urban area. 

The Project took its form and ran its course with the 
talent , helpfulness , and perseverance of a number of individuals, 
several of whom made a distinctive impact on the enterprise, 

Edwin E. Olson , School of Library 'and Information Ser- 
vices, University of Maryland, contributed a great deal to the 
overall study design and was primarily responsible for designing 
the final exploratory testing phase. Bre'nda Dervin, School of 
Communications, University of Washington, was the primary archi- 
tect of the conceptual scheme and, in addition, provided valuable 
.assistance to the content analysis and coding efforts. 

George McGimsey , Regional Planning Council, was most 
helpful in resolving management issues, and contributed to the 
analysis of survey data. Nettie B. Taylor, Maryland Division of 
Library Development and Services, was very supportive throughout 
the duration of the Project, as was the Chairman, Edwin Castagna, 
and other members of the Regional Planning Council's Technical 
Committee on Library Service. 

Additionally, we appreciate the helpfulness of Hazel * 
Woodson, Regional Planning Council, particularly during the 

1 July , 1971 - October , 1973. 
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presurvey exploratory phase, and who rendered her assistance 
throughout the enterprise; Philip Kuehl, Department of Business. 
Administration, University of Maryland, for his contributions to 
the design of the: survey instrument? Morris Hansen, Westat, Inc. 
for his role in the .sample design;. Mark Waksberg, Westat, Inc. 
who contributed a groat de^il to the survey, postsurvey, content 
analysis, c.i\d co.u.-'r/g operations; and of Marcia Bellassai, Westat, 
Inc. for hc.\r expensive analysis of survey data. Matthew Lee, Jon 
Oyhus', ar.o Robert Jones , all of Westat, Inc., were most patient 
and helpful progr;/i\i::ers . 

V- 

The final exploratory testing phase was a product of . 
the efforts "of .a number of people, in addition to Edwin Olson. 
T?6~Carc7iy^ 

and Information Services, University of Maryland; Elizabeth Page, 
Prince Georges..' Public Library and the staff of that system's 
Community Library Interma !.ion Center (CLIC) ; Mary Ruth Duncan, 
Jef'fery Rice , Joan Taylor, and Mary Louis Saulsbury all of 
the School of Library and Information Services — we extend oar 
gratitude . 

Finally, we appreciate the work of Marriane Swain and 
Jean-Anne South, who helped pull it all, together 'toward the close 
of the Project. . 

Two of the chapters in this Report bear the names of . 
the individuals primarily responsible for them — Brenda Dervin 
and Edwin Olson, respectively. The authors did, however, input: 
to these chapters and exercised an editing function with respect 
to them . 

Edward S . Warner 
Ann D . Murray 
Vernon E. Palmour 
December , 1973 
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1. SUMMARY 

An overview of the literature revealed that urban resi-- 
dents' apparently have a multitude of information needs which are 
not. being satisfied within tha constraints of existing informa- 
• tion rosourooii and systems. There is general ■ agreement in the 
literature thai: . a focus on the information needs of urban resi- ■ 
den inz is necessary to' the development and management of delivery 
systems to meet those needs , so that research that looks specifi- 
cally at the. nature of those needs appears to be desirable; The 
central focus of this " enterprise- , then, has been on a cross sec- 
tion of residents in an urban environment and their everyday 
information needs, 

A conceptual framework for the conduct of the study was 
developed.. This framework contained four basic elements: indi- 
viducil residents/ their needs ,1 sources of information, and .solu- 
tion^ to needs and problems. It was determined that the 9 
characteristics of each of the four components ' , as well as of 
/the linkages or* interactions between the components , must be 
understood because it was postulated that along these linkages 
the barriers to information accessibility occur. These barriers 
were typed as societal, institutional, physical, and intellectual, 
A review of the literature organized around the conceptual model 
was undertake?},, revealing knowledge gaps. Major research ques- 
tions were then formulated . 

The site for the study was the Baltimore Urbanized 
Area, as defined by the U.S. Bureau. of the Census. A multi- 
method approach was employed to elicit data, although the 
primary data-gathering technique was that of a cross sectional, 
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random sample household survey. A succession of survey instru- 
ments were pretested and modified, resulting/ in a questionnaire 
utilizing both open-end. and closed-end queries. 

< The rather larqe quantity of data obtained was coded, 
suifliiiurizcd , and analyzed so as to p?~oduce a "number of insights 
relative? to information needs , as well as information seeking 
strategies and outcomes of urban residents* 

The chronicling of information needs, their analyses 
by subtfrcups^of . individuals , and a consideration of individual 
perception of needs comprised the initial concern in* the Proj- 
ect 1 s substantive findings. Eighth-nine percent of the entire 
sample cited at least one problem/question, with an average of 
4,6. problems/questions per respondent. These were coded among 
109 specific categories and 14 general topic areas. Problem's/ 
questions v. T ere analyzed in terms of frequency of mention and 
importance with continuous attention being given to the manner 
in which the responses were elicited (aided vs. unaided). Among 
other things it was found that the young, the highly educated, 
those. with liigh incomes, and those in professional or managerial 
occupations were more likely to cite problems /questions than the 
cross section in the sample. Neighborhood, consumer, and housing 
and housing maintenance v/ere the most often-cited problems/ques- 
tions by the entire cross section. 

The data indicated that those subgroups of individuals 
who occupy the most disadvantaged positions in our society are 
the least likely to articulate information or resource needs and 
to report fewer problems/questions than other individuals. How- 
ever, it would be unrealistic to conclude that these individuals 
have fewer needs' fdr information or services than. the more advan- 
taged segments of the population. 
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An examination of the levels of information-seeking 
activity indicates that certain subgroups of individuals the 
highly educated, these with high family incomes , and the young — 
emerge as information seekers. These individuals are more likely 
to attempt to solve their problems by seeking information* They 
use more sources in doing so, and are more gregarious than the 
cross section of those sampled. Although personal contacts con- 
stituted a major means of seeking information for all subgroups, 
the personal contacts of those who were well-educated and- earning 
high incomes were perceived as being. more "helpful'/ 1 apparently 
because the contacts were personal acquaintances and professional 

"Success" in problem solving was found to be related 
to the characteristics of respondents — those with the highest 
• levels of . education and income were more successful. 



In a final exploratory testing phase an attempt was 
made to develop a methodology for assessing the capability of 
library and information agencies to deal with the kinds of prob- 
lems and questions identified by urban residents in the earlier 
survey. Samples of "most important " problems/questions were pro- 
posed to five Baltimore region agencies which claimed general 
information and referral activites as a major function. 

The apparent capability to handle residents 1 informa- 
tion problems/questions among the agencies varied significantly, 
particularly when the problems/questions became more vague. 
However, if the agencies tested had been linked in some kind 
of a formal or informal resource pool., a reasonably high score 
(78 percent) in satisfactorily dealing with the. problems/ques- 
tions would have been obtained. This may imply the development 
of an areawide referral system* 




2. INTRODUCTION 



2.1 c; Problem 

Existing information technology, although rapidly devel- 
oping, has not kept pace with the information explosion. One 
arena in which the technology (and theory) hsr? especially lagged 
behind is that of the development and management of delivery sys- 
tems for the information. needs of the urban public. During the 
early history of urbanization, the library responded well to the 
public's perceived information needs; however, the traditional 
passive role of the library as a dissemination vehicle has not been 
effective in contemporary urban society. Therefore, information 
specialists must examine the means by which the changing informa- 
tion needs of the urban public might be met by the adaptation of 
existing, institutions and/or the creation of new institutional 
forms . 

During the past decade, "user studies" have become a 
popular tool in planning information services, and have been 
indicative of a more aggressive approach to satisfying user needs. 
However, most studies to date have fjpeused exclusively on the 
needs of the scientific community. These studies have focused 
on such groups of users as graduate students, chemists, engineers, 
etc. under the assumption that each population of users was 
different. As such, conclusions are difficult to compare and 
extrapolate and dissemination mechanisms (i.e.,- current awareness 
services, reference searches, etc.) have been developed to meet 
the needs of -discrete professional groups rather than the com- 
munity as a whole. 
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The inadequacy of present dissemination vehicles to meet 
the needs in urban communities has been recognized by many infor- 
mation specialists 'and has provided the inspiration for several 
action projects. These projects represent efforts to explore 
alternative means of information dissemination in an urban setting 
(i.e. , the Urban Information Specialist Project at the University 
of Maryland, the Public Information Center in Baltimore, the 
Apartment Libraries project of the Chicago Public Library, and 
numerous library and information projects operated with Model 
Cities funds) . Although such efforts are noteworthy, the experi- 
ence gained through these projects will undoubtedly be of limited 
applicability in the solution of urban information problems for a 
number of reasons: 

si 

1. Little attempt has been associated with these 
projects to systematically identify urban informa- 
tion needs. As such, strategies . for meeting these 
needs have been at best haphazard and formulated on 
a hit-or-miss basis. 

2. The conceptualization of project methodologies and 
findings has been constrained by present resources 
and mechanisms. Thus, the concept of information 
has been too often limited to the narrow view of 
information that is document-related and/or 
restricted to general subject areas of interest. 

3. With poorly formulated strategies and undefined 
objectives , there is little basis upon which to 
evaluate the impact of projects on the community. 
Techniques of assessing the impact of the new 
mechanisms on the existing information system have 
not been developed. 

4. By restricting the beneficiaries of the new services 
to specialized groups within a city such as the poor 
the Mexican-Americans , the blacks f etc., project 
experiences have limited implications for most 
urban environments. These experiences will pro- 
vide minimal insights as £o how information needs 
"and usage differ among particular groups within 

the city, and project results will not further 
understanding as to which mechanisms are effec- 
tive with certain groups and why. 
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Study Objectives 



Before better dissemination vehicles can be devised, 
there is clearly a need for systematic research addressed to the 
following central issues: 

1. What are the information needs of the urban 
-:. community? 

2. How are these information needs presently 
satisfied? 

3. Could institutional forms be deviled to better 
satisfy these needs (i.a., more effectively and 
economically from the public's viewpoint)? 

This study focuses on these issues so that the proper groundwork 
can be laid for positive action to improve mechanisms in urban 
environments. The study was designed to discover the information 
needs of residents within the Baltimore Urbanized Area. Particu- 
lar emphasis was placed on the. information needs and the informa- 
tion-seeking behavior of lower income groups. 

2 . 3 Outline of Report • 

* «* 

In Chapter Three the conceptual context within which 
the study was conducted is discussed .in detail. A model is 
developed which provides a conceptual framework for relating the 
urban resident and his information my.--!:;. The available litera- 
ture is reviewed, and gaps in existing 'nowledge are identified. 

Chapter Four discusses the r: • design and methodology 
used in the investigation., Informatir oeds identified during 
personal*- interviews with urban reside?, are presented in Chapter 
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Five. From the information needs the study progresses, in Chap 
ter Six to the inf ormation-seeking strategics used by the resi- 
dents in their quest to fulfill their needs. Actual search ^ 
outcomes are analysed in Chapter Seven. Finally, £he results 
of ,the final exploratory testing phase are reported in Chapter 
t *. - Eight. 

Dctciiln on the .sample design, household survey method 
ology , iw.d other data felt to be useful, but too detailed for 
the main body of the Report, are included as Appendices. 



3. INFORMATION NEEDS OF URBAN RESIDENTS: 
A CONCEPTUAL CONTEXT 
by 

Brenda Dervin 



The central focus of the larc;e scale survey reported in 
this ■ vo.lumo is the typical resident in the urban community and his 
everyday information needs and problems. What are his information 
needs and problems? From what sources does he get information to 
satisfy his needs? To what degree are his needs being satisfied, 
his problems being so.lved? . ■ 

4 ■ 

m 

In essence , the study focuses on four basic ^components - 
individual citizens, information needs, information sources, and 
problem solutions. These components might be termed the basic 
elements of the information system for the typical resident 
(Figure 1 presents a schematic drawing of the four components and 
their interrelationships) . The hope is that a presentation of 
systematic, detailed evidence on these components of the. urban 
information environment will help lay the groundwork for the 
improvement of the information system serving the average citizen. 

The purpose of this specific chapter is to place this 
large-scale study in a conceptual context. This will be attempted 
in two stages: 

a A model for looking at the individual and his 
information needs will be presented. 

o The model will then be used as the organizing focus , 
for a review of the available literature and identi- 
fication of knowledge gaps. Essentially, this 
second section will constitute a "state-of-the-art" 
presentation . 
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Figure 3-1. Basic Model of Study 
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3.1 



A Conceptual Model: The Individual and His Information 



Needs 

0. 

3.1.1 Information and Modern Society 

The fulfillment of everyday needs depends, at least in 
part, on information. Indeed, many communication theorists pos- 
tulate information acquisition and its proper use as the basis 
of effective human functioning.^" Evidence shows that information 
use is strongly related to an individual 1 s ability to make de- 
cisions, his willingness to take risks, his ability to achieve 

2 

successful outcomes, and to his feelings of personal effectiveness. 
The individual without information is indeed powerless in a modern 
society. He cannot seek effective help or correct abuses. He * 
cannot benefit from the protection and services the government 
offers. He cannot get the most from his resources. 

Given the abundance of information available in what is 
popularly called an "inf ofmation-overload , knowledge explosion 
society," one would think that the typical resident would be doing 

quite well. Yet, communication theorists have warned that "infor- 

3 " 

mation" as such is not enough. Information needs to be managed 
and' controlled. Without this information management, society is 
prone to information imbalances wherein information is not equit- 
ably distributed to all citizens or sectors. ,Under.such situations 



See, for example: Ascroft, 1969; Dervin, 1971; Rotter, 1966; 
Hirschleifer , 1971- . 

See, for example: Bowes, 1971; Caiigelosi et. al., 1968'; Hill, 
1963; Seeman, 1966. 

See, for example:' Dervin, 1971; Eisenstadt, 1955; Etzioni, 
1969; Frey, 1963. 
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the* information necessary for both individual and societal 
response to changing conditions often remains unavailable. 

• s 

2.1.2 The Roc n ivemcnts of I nform ation Management 

The increasing attentions being placed on "information 
delivery systems ,r and "inf ornation retrieval" is, of course, 
symptomatic of a growing awareness of the need, for information - 
management . Delivery systems are attempting to control informa- 
tion in two senses. First , the systems are attempting to rediace 
the number o*f. and make more pertinent the sources an * individual 
has to contact in order to get the information he needs. Second, 
the systems arc attempting to bring together the specific kinds 
of information an individual needs in a form that can be used to 
resolve specific questions. In short, the systems are attempt- 
ing to deal with precisely the four components with which this 
study deals — an individual, his needs , * inf ormation sources, 
and solutions (sec Figure 1) . 

While most information delivery systems developed to 
date deal with the needs of managers or prof essionais , the par- 
allel to the nonoccupational needs of the^average fcitizen is 
obvious. The two basic requirements of information management /" 
appear to be: (1) access to v appropriate information sources; . 
and (2) access to appropriate information solutions. 

V7hen one focuses attention on the information climate 
of the - typical resident in an urban community, the necessity of 
these two requirements "of information management become even mojre 
apparent. One need only think of the diversity of average citi- 
zens and the diversity of needs. Take, for example, one average 
citizen — John Lang. Mr. Lang must cope with the necessities 
of food, shelter, and clothing. in addition, 'we plan to buy a 

Q 11 



house soon. His wife is* expecting a baby. The neighborhood in 
which he lives has been beset with noisy dogs lately. "And", the 
family physician has just passed away so Mr. Lang is looking for 
a new doctor . * 



•7 • If Mr. Lang is to be his own information manager, he 

jaust h.) exposed to an almost overwhelming diversity of information 

. f in arqor to deal with his problems in just one time span. Ke 
needs ' to know about the best places to buy products, how to buy a 
house, how to care for a new baby, how to find a new doctor, and 
^how/to cope with noisy doys. Even*, these few problems involve a 
f ari,t ic array of information. Mr. Lang could probably meet 
his information no^tis if he screens out all other irrelevant 
.information. Ke would need to ignore information on tenant- 
landlord problems, for example , or buying life insurance, hiring 
building contractors, or on flood emergencies. Yet, he may well 
be .faced with each one of these how "irrelevant" problems in 
the future when they could suddenly become "relevant." 

' This. picture of an average citizen depicts the paradox 
of information management in ai- highly complex, highly diverse 
society."*" At one point in ';ime , tlje individual needs both'di- 
verse antf" Selective informational inputs. He needs the diversity 
that allows for "coveragg^_©£ the range of his problems. He needs 
selectivity which prevents him from-, suffering f rom^inf ormation 
overload. Yet, the information he screens out today will possi- 
bly -be relevant tomorrow. In short, he is faced with a seemingly 
impossible" task. 



Thus, in order to satisfy his information needs, he 



must have access not so much to "information" but to the two 



* • <■ ,« -0 



1 See Bowes, 1971; Dervin, 1971 
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requirements of information management: (1) appropriate infor- 
mation sources; and (2) appropriate information solutions. 



3.1.3 Darrierr, to Info rma tion Accessibility 

Within the context of the overview suggested above, it 
is now pot. foible to focus on the crucial issue underlying the 
present study. What are the barriers which prevent the average 
citizen from managing his everyday information needs and problems? 

To ; aid in focusing on this question, Figure 2 shows an . 
expanded, version of the basic model already presented. In this 
version, both the elements of the model and the linkages between 
these elements are explicitly delineated. Specif ic illy , four 
basic elements must be accounted for: individuals, needs, 
sources, a .ad solutions. The model implies, of course, that in 
order to understand an information system of concern we must 
know about the characteristics of each of its four component 
elements. 

In addition, the model makes accessible for systematic 
analysis the six basic,. tXv T o-element linkages: 

1. The linkage of individual residents to their 
information needs and problems; . ' \ * 

1 2. The linkage of individual residents to/ their 
information sources; 

3. The linkage of individual residents to solutions 
to their needs and problems; * C 

4. The linkage of information sources to information 
needs and problems ; 

' 5. The linkage of inf ortnation needs and problems to 

V' * solutions to needs and problems; and 

' ' \ / 
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6. The linkage of information sources to solutions 
to needs and problems, 

'Figure 2 points out clearly the basic research emphasis 
which must ho focused on before the information system that con- 
fronts the average resident can be understood. The nature and 
characteristics of the four elements — individuals, needs, 
sources, and colutiona must be identified. More, importantly* 
the nature of the linkages (or interactions between the components) 
and the corresponding barriers to information accessibility must 
be known-, fox* it is along these linkages that the effectiveness 
of the information system rests. 

Figure 2 points only to the potential locus of the 
barriers which may exist in the system. The model says nothing 
about the underlying mechanisms which may be operating in these 
linkages — the mechanisms which may be acting as barriers to 
information accessibility. For this reason, it snould be help- 
ful at this point 'to posit a set of accessibility factors which 
are conceivably operating in the system. 

Using the individual as the focus , it is suggested that 
he must have accessibility to information along 'five different 
lines. 

a. So cietal accessibility . The infer 1 
resources necessary to satisfy tlv* 
need must be available* in the socj 

b. Institutional ac ce ssibilit y . The information » 
sources must be both capable and willing to 
deliver the needed information to the individual, 

c. Physical acces s ibility . The individual must be 
able to make contact with the information sources 
which have the information he needs. 

d. . Psychological accessibility . The individual must 

be psycho logTcally willing to see his needs as 



[-.ion and the 
^dividual 1 s 
system. 
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information needs, to approach and obtain infor- 
mation from appropriate sources , and to accept 
the possibility that his problems can be solved. 

* e * In tellectual accessibility . The individual must 
have the training and ability that will allow him 
to acquire and process the information he needs. 



The introduction of these accessibility factors allows 
the formulation of hypotheses about the nature of specific bar- 
riers to information accessibility as they operate along the 
linkages delineated in Figure 2. By looking at each linkage, it 
is possible tc suggest the following specific kinds of barriers 
to information accessibility. 

c At Linkag e £1 between the individual and his needs 
. . . The individual citizen may be unaware of or 
unable to verbalize his needs (intellectual 
barriers). Or, he may not see his needs as infor- 
mation needs. Or, the quantity of his needs may 
be so great that he loses the will cope (psycho- * 
logical barriers) . 

• At Linkage #2 between the individual and his sources 
. . . The individual may not be aware of particular 
information sources (intellectual barriers) . Or, he 
may not be able to make contact with needed sources 
(physical barriers) . 

. . . The sources may consciously or unconsciously 
prevent /the individual, from obtaining the informa- . 
tion that is needed (institutional barriers) . 

• At Linkage # 3 between the individual and solutions 
. . . The individual may not have the information 
processing abilities required to handle the needed 
information (intellectual barriers). Or, his .lack 
of self confidence may prevent him from seeking 
solutions or accepting the possibility that solu- 
tions may exist (psychological barriers) • 

• At Linkage #4 between the sources and the needs 
. . . The sources may not be competent enough or 
organized enough to handle specific information 
needs (institutional barriers) . 
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o At Linka g e #5 between the needs and solutions 
. . . Solutions may not be available within the 
community for certain types of needs (societal 
barriers) . \^ 

° ^ Lin 'i: a qc #6 bet we on the sources and, t h e, solutions' 
. . . Inebriation sources may present inaccurate or 
unreliable information (institutional barriers) . 

. . . Information sources may be altogether lacking 
(societal barriers) . 

From the above, it. can be seen that the major value of 
the accessibility factors is not so much in their content 
in their forcing examination of .each linkage point in 
the different kinds of mechanisms which may be operating. 

An illustration will help clarify the point. Most of 
the past research dealing with use of professionals^" as informa- 
tion sources has been done with the unstated assumption that the., 
individual citizen is responsible for failing to use those sources. 
In essence, the studies have focused on only "physical" and "psy- 
chological" factors suggesting that either the individual's life 
style or psychological orientation may have prevented him from 
using professionals. However, after searching through the other 
accessibility factors for an alternative explanation, the "insti- 
tutional" factors emerge as a possible barrier to use of 
professionals. .Professionals may shov a distaste for some clients, 
they be incorapentent to handle some needs , or they may actually 
prevent some clients from getting information. 

Thus, the purpose of introducing the accessibility fac- . 
tors is to concentrate on the interactive character of the infor- 
mation system of concern. Figure 2, 1 by itself, emphasizes the 



For a review of some of that literature see Greenberg and 
- Dervin, 1370; Dervin and .Greenberg , 1972. 
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elements in the system and should lead to the conclusion that an 
individual's ability to cope with a given information need can 
be no better thnn the? available information sources and solutions. 
In simplest ir rus , Figure 2 alone implies nothing about the direc- 
tion with whir!) influences may be flowing in the system; but, the 
addition of tlo accessibility factors begins' to incorporate 
direction. F.itjirre 3, a revised, version of Figure 2, tentatively 
incorporates v!:o accessibility factors and the influence-directions 
which they imply. 

In the next section of this chapter, the available 
literature will be reviewed and the major unanswered research 
questions will bo raised in the context of the model above. The 
model is tentative and subject to empirical test. However, it 
provides an organisational framework within which to set forth 
the scope and variety of research questions which require answers* 
In addition, the* model provides a tool for organizing and inter- 
preting the available literature. 

» ■ ■ . 

3.2 "State-of-the-Art : " A Review of the Literature 




3.2,1 Overview 

The purpose in this literature review is to convey a 
sense of the "state-of-the-art" and to delineate major unanswered 
research questions. 

The strongest "impression" that emerges from the avail- 
able literature is that the average U.S. urban resident is suf- 
fering from a large and ever-growing information crisis. The 
primary evidence for this contention comes from 'studies showing 
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Figure 3-3. Expanded Model Incorporating Accessibility Factors 
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that citizens are frustrated in their attempts or are unable to 
get information for everyday problem solving* For example: 



o Rieger and Anderson (1968) found that many of their 
"general-population", adults expressed frustration in 
finding information on such everyday problems as 
f ints^ciarl , consumer, and occupational planning • 

o Kahn et. al. (1966) concluded that a majority of 
people in society are uninformed about public and 
private resources,, facilities , rights, and programs. 

© Block (1970) found th^it a majority of his low-income 
respondents would not ask advice from anyone on 
where to buy a television set. 

o Mendelsohn (1968) found that 60 percent of his low- 
income respondents had no ideci of where to go to 
get information for problem solving. 

o Greenleigh Associates (1965) found that from 20-55 
percent of their low-income respondents did not 
know where to get needed and relevant services. 

The studies above present a sampling of the available 
evidence. Obviously , the studies are lacking on several 
dimensions. None of the research has been done comprehensively 
across the universe of everyday information needs. Most of the 
studies have emphasized very restricted audiences. Yet, the brunt 
of the evidence presents a clear picture of a general inability to 
cope with information needs. 

Such results are not surprising, given the sizeable 
evidence that professionals are having the same problem in their 
occupational roles. Indeed, the major body of available litera- 
ture on information needs and processing focuses on such profes- 
sional groups."'* 



For five examples of studies dealing with the information 
environments of professionals see Allen , 1965; Brownson f 
1962; Cole and Cole, 1968; Menzel, 1958; Price, 1964. 
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Another factor which supports the major impression of 
an information crisis is evidence of the!* immense quantity of in- 
formation needs that emerge whenever people get a chance to 
express them. Little direct, systematic evidence is available, 
although tangential support conjures up an image of a dike 
breaking.*'* r. 7 ew information agencies are reported as becoming 
quickly overloaded vith cases. Service agency representatives 
who make public appearances quickly find their switchboards jam- 
med with requests. Governmental agencies get overloaded with 
requests for information that have nothing to do with their 
functions. One study (Dervin, 1973) found that 185 respondents 
generated 160 different information needs in response to just one 
survey questionnaire item. Another (Kahn et. al . , 1966) esti- 
mates that some five block areas with 50,000 residents in New 
York City could keep an information center busy with 800 to 900 
requests a month. Data from the only country where information 
centers are institutionalized (Great Britain) shows that in one 
year, the Citizen's Advice Bureaux averaged some 2,000 requests 
per 100,000 population per month (Kahn, et. al. , 1966). 

In sum, the general overview is one which shows that a 
large number of citizens have a sizeable number of information 
needs which are not being satisfied within current infonnatidn . 
systems. 



3.2.2 Linkage #1; Urban Resident s and Their Information Needs 

Figure 2 pinpoints this linkage as that between the 
individual and his information needs and generates such research 
questions as : 

— \ 

o What, is the universe of information needs for urban 
residents? 



1 Dervin, 1973; Purman et. al., 1962; Kahn et. al . , 1966. 
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• Which subgroups of the population have which needs? 

• How do different citizens perceive needs? 

This link — between the individual and his rteecls — i 
the crucial core of the information need focus, the basis on whi 
potentitil information centers can design the purpose and scope o 
their taslus. It is surprising, therefore, that this linkage is 
little researched. Kot one single systematic study with a well- 
sampled population was found to document the nature of informa- 
tion needs of different types of people. 

A few studies have provided beginning but undocumented 
conceputalizations . Some"'' refer to the logs of problems that 
have come into existing agencies. Such studies of agency logs 
have not been systematized, however, and do not recognize the 
difference between the needs individual citizens may have and th 
needs that actually appear on an agency roster, 

A number of other studies look at the users of specifi 

document systems and what needs these users are able to fulfill 

within such systems. The most prevalent examples of such re- 

2 

search are library use studies. . Such system user studies, how- 
ever, are limited to specific information systems and generally 
ignore needs that are not met\withln that system or information 
sources the user might be tapping outside that system. In addi- 
tion, use of such specific systems is, of course, limited to 
whatever informational format that system provides. For example 
the primary informational format of the library has been print 
media which, therefore, limits the expression of user needs to 
only those needs which are answered within the confines of print 

1 See Kahn, et. al,,'1966; Voos , 1969.. 

"V For, a recent and "thorough, review of library use studies, see: 
Zweizig, 1972. P^or examples of two classic library use studie 
see Eerelson, 1949? Campbell and Metzner, 1950. \ 
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As noted by both Zwoiziy (1972) and Voos (19G9) , this restriction 
eliminates many everyday problems. Thus,, at the central core of 
our information system — identification of the universe of infor 
mation needs virtually no sys I oiua t ic evidence is available. 

beyond this 1 > « i ; » . i c quo:;!: i un , the i ml i vidua J -need li nkage 
also raises the question ol how e.i t.i. '/ens perceive their needs.. 
The different; p-M <*ep tu.i I -bases oJ needs may wall act as barriers 
to in f anna tion arcessibi lily. An individual may not be aware of 
his in I.ormation nreds or ho may nol be ablcj to verbalize them. 
In such cases, his access; to the information system would be 
limited by int-'vl 1 octual barriers. As another alternative, an 
individual may In.* well iaw^re" of his need but lie' may not sec it as 
an i nfni i:iation nerd. "For him, his need may be seen as resource 
based so he would consider information to be irrelevant. 

This issue raises the whole problem of defining an . ■ 
''information need." The definitional question is clear when an 
individual wants a simple informational fact (e.g., to know 
today's weather report). The >, situation becomes clouded, however, 
when an individual wants information about resources (e.g., where 
to get family counseling or emergency food dollars) . While an 
information counselor may consider his ' job" doiic when he has ans- 
wered the questions about resource locations, the individual with 
the need may be .unsatisfied until t he 'resource is actually 
delivered. Indeed; the individual with the need may consider the 
information counselor a failure until the resource* is delivered. 
However, assurance by a counselor of the delivery of resources as 
well as information- enlarges the counselor's role from that of 
informant to that of advisor and advocate. 

Thus, the entire definition and scope of "burgeoning" 
information agencies depends, in part, on how people perceive 
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needs . If individuals do npt see problems as information prob- 
lems, if they do not separajte information from help or service., 
then the entire basis for "(information " counseling is challenged. 

Unfortunately , very little systematic evidence is 
available which speaks to the crucial issue. Literature on Great. 
Britain's Citizen's Advice Bureaux (CAB) 1 indicates that the CAB 
services go beyond information to advocacy -service in as much as ' 
40 percent of t.hV*ir pases (Kahn et. ai. r 1966), Indeed, the very 
philosophical under pinnings of the CAB model were developed on 
the premise 1 >.at the CAB's would go beyond pure information 
dissemination The decision, however, was an idealogical one 
based on a fc ' ^g of the need to protect British Citizens from 
an ever-growi; overnment bureaucracy. In the United States, the 
issue is r a ,co- versial one as documented by expressions of con- 
cern over info, nation-advocacy by active librarians and informa- 
tion specialises. Unfortunately, no empirical evidence has yet 
been generated which would help clarify the issue in the U.S. 

' ■ :• * '• 

A few guidelines are available, however, from tangen- 
3 

tial evidence, which suggests that the way people express their 
information needs may inexorably lead the information counselor 
into the problems of advocacy and resource delivery. For. example, 
one study (Dervin, 1973) showed that when asking for consumer 
information, 66 percent of the general population respondents 
wanted to know specifically "where" * to buy a product and 33 per- 
cent wanted to know where to get the "-best" buy..* In short, 
people did not ask for information On "how" to shop. or the 
principles of good corisumership. What they were looking for was 

For a thorough introduction to the British CAB's, see Bernard - 
pet. al., 1968; Kahn et. al. , 1966; National Citizen's Advice 
Bureaux Committee, 1961; Ogg, 1969; Zucker , - 1965 . 

2 

See Furman et. al., 1962; Wilson Library Bulletin, 1970«. 
3 Dervin, 1973; Voos , 1969.. 
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specific, detailed behavioral information. Bundy (1972) made the 
same point when she said that "the traditional stance of the li- 
brar.y (has boon) ... to provide, without critical comment or 
advice giving, materials and information The individual drug 

user does not come to the library to get a list of all the drug 
rehabilitation centers in the city. People wanting to get on 
welf are do not Want the: .wolf arc system explained to them: they 
want^to know how to get on welfare (p. 166) . 11 Such evidence 
supports the CAB notion that information and advocacy may be 
inextricably linked. Much more evidence is needed , however , on 
the psychological perceptions of needs and problems. It is on 
the basis of such evidence that information centers will plan 
t^eir message strategics and, indeed ^ the scope of their 
Activities. 

/ __ 

13.2.3 Linkage £2.: Urban Residents and Their Information* Sources 

I Figure 2 pinpoints this linkage as that between the in- 

dividual and his information sources and raises such questions' as : 

© What sources are used by dwhich individuals? 

a What are the characteristics of - the sources being 
used? 

& What sources are seen as helpful by individual 
citizens? 

o . Why do individuals use particular sources? 1 >£- 

Of all the linkages in the model , the individual-source 
linkage is the only one which has a sizeable body* of evidence 
available. The nature of source use has long been a focus "of 
several research traditions in communications research (e.g., 
diffusion of innovations , diffusion of news). Trust and belief 
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in sources has been, a major focus of persuasion research. And, 
recently , organizational researchers have begun to focus on the 
nature of source rclciticnships with clients or users. 

It must be noted , however > : thai: while a sizeable body 
of relevant evidence is available , relatively little evidence was 
found that speaks 'directly and thoroughly to the questions raised 
above. Specifically, there is little evidence that deals directly 
with the nature "of, source use for everyday problems. More often, 
the prior research has been concerned with source use in the 
topic-free sense (i.e., concerned 'with what sources people use 
generally) or source use on political issues. , 

r 

In reviewino the availcible literature relating to the 
individual-source linkage, it is most parsimonious to do so in 
terms of the accessibility factors posited as operating along this, 
linkage. Figure 3 suggests that four accessibility factors are 
operating at this linkage point* The information sources rela- 
tionship with an individual is seen as being mediated by institu-"* 
tionai factors. Consciously or j unconsciously, the sources may. be 
preventing the individual from leaking contact or getting the kinds 
of information that are needed. Conversely, the individual ' s 
■ relationship with information sources is sepn as being mediated . 
by intellectual, psycho! ogical , and physical factors. Intellec- 
tually, the individual may be unaware of particular information 
sources./ Or, psychologically, the individual may not trust or 
believe certain information sources ♦ Or, the individual's daily 
life- may be such that he is not physically brought in contact 
with appropriate information source^. - — " 

$ t * _ 4 The most interesting of * the relevant studxes deal with 

the institutional barriers that exist between sources and their, 
clients. These studies (most of them v^cSry recent in origin), sug- 
gest the importance of looking at? how various components in an 
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system affect the individual who is attempting to use 
Typical findings from these recent studies show: 



e Some social service agencies communicate ineptly 
with -theijL client**, setting up bureaucratic 
barriers or advertise too sparsely (Grecnberg 
and Dervin, 1970? Mcndlesohn 1968). 

• Often the practitioners working in social service 
organizations are uninformed about their. client 
life styles and needs .and misunderstand and 
stereotype their client wishes. (Stark, 1959; 
Pratt, 1969; Kahn et. al., 1966). 

o While few studies have been done on the actual 
*• nature of the practitioner-client transaction, 
the available anecdotal evidence suggests that 
professionals often "put their clients down" 
(Clark, 1967; Mclsaae' and Wilkinson, 1965). 

a Some social service organizations may consciously 
or unconsciously withhold service from their poorer , 
less able clients. Studies suggest that bureaucra- 
cies are self -maintaining and in order to achieve 
records of successes will av<^id certain clients in 
favor of 1 those that are more jnid die class, less 
■ handicapped, more educated (Sjoberg et. al. , 1966; 
Scott, 1967; Levin and Ta'ube, 1970; Furm&n' et. al. , 

*' 1965) . 

• While direct evidence is not available, indirect 

. evidence suggests that the electronic media in the 
U.S. contain little information that; is useful in 
decision making. Typical findings show that high 
print media users are the only respondents who pos- 
sess, accurate knowledge for decision making. In 
"additioii, respondents report that they got their 
information for decision making in the print media 
and not through the electronic media. Content 
analytic studies are needed, of course, to document 
this point. If it is true, however, that the elec- 
tronic media contain little useful information for 
decision making , use of*, these media might be seen 
as an institutional barrier to information 
accessibility. (Block, 1970; Dervin, 1971; Wade 
and Schramm, 1969) . 
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As a capsule, such studies suggest that institutional 
accessibility factors are strongly operating in the information 
system. Such studies are only a beginning f however* Evidence 
is needed on how these inrtitut5oncl barriers work against indi- 
viduals with different hinds of in formation needs. 

The more typical past royc-arch on the individual-source 
linkage is concerned not with he*.; sources relate to individuals 
but how individuals relate to sources. A major emphasis, of 
course, has been focused on how .;»uch exposure diffei^ent indivi- 
duals get to different kinds of; information sources ♦ 

While a great deal of research has dealt with source 

use, most of the available worV deals in gross terms with the 

quantity of exposure rather than quality. Thus, while we* know 

that television is the most used medium in the U.S., we know ' 

little about what kinds of inf citation people are getting from 

television. The same is true of interpersonal and organizational 

source use as well. "We can malic some inferences, however,- about 
» 

the quality of the average American's exposure to information 
sources based on the quantity of exposure. Typical studies show 
that: 

o The most used and believed media in the U.S. are 

television and radio with 69 percent of all media v 
time being spent on *Jiese mod.?, a, one-fourth of a 
waking cay for the aveiage adult. Given the in* 
direct evidence presented earlier that suggest that 
the electronic media lack the kind of information 
needed for decision making, the high electronic 
media usage suggest that the average American 1 s 
media u-se does not supply him with useful 
information. (Kline, 1971? Greenberg and Dervin, 
1970; Dervin and Greenberg , 1972; Westley and 
Severin , 1964.) . 

o For many years, libraries were considered the 
societal appointed information delivery system 
designed to meet the needs of the average citizen. 
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Yet, recent evidence shows that the magnitude of 
library use is not widespread and is limited to a 
self-seloctcd minority of the more educated, higher 
income citizens. In add.it ion, evidence suggests 
that the quality cT library use is limited primarily 
to information avciilr.ble in printed documents and 
that libraries have not generally coped with the 
kind of social system information which is needed 
to solve nitty-gritty problems (Zwoizig, 1972; 
Voos , 19G3) . ~ 

© The most used source of information on most topics 
for most people arc, family, friends, and relatives. 
In fact, most interpersonal contacts for most ■ 
/uaericans are very homogeneous. People meet, talk, 
and ask advice frwr people essentially like them- 
selves (Dervin and Greenberg, 197 2; Greenberg and 
.Dervin, 1970; Katz , 1957). 

o Physical barriers play an important role in source 
use. In fact, many studies suggest that the "law 
of least effort" is a strong factor. Use of services 
is generally negatively related to .distance. Most 
people do not comparison f-hep , preferring to purchase 
at the first store visited. (Alexander et. al., 
1968; Udell, 1966 ; 'Zweizig , 1972). 

o Awareness of potential information sources is low. 
In evidence cited earlier, a sizeable number of I 
general population respondents expressed frustration 
in finding answers to everyday questions. In 
addition, in several studies, the majority of low- 
income respondents could name no ■ one to whom they 
would go for advice in everyday problem solving 
(Block, 1970; Mendelsohn , ' 1968 ; Rieger and 
Anderson-, 1968; Greenleigh Associates, 1965). 

© Use of nonprofit service organizations, and pro- 
fessional sources is low. Several studies showed 
that low-income respondents resorted to such source 
use, only for crisis issues. Others have indicated 
that, in addition to use of f amily-f riends-relatives , 
the most used sources across all income levels are 
commercial sellers or people who usually have a 
vested interest in the advice they give. Unfortu- 
nately, the data on this issue is sparse (Dervin and 
Greenberg, 1972; Udell, 1966; Caplovitz, 1963; 
Levine and Preston, 1970) _ 
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In" sum, such evidence suggests that for the typical 
urban resident contact with information sources that are appro- 
priate and pertinent to solving everyday problems is limited. 
Unfortunately, much of the available evidence is indirect and 
limited. Specific evidence is needed on the nature and charac- 
teristics of information sources ^osed-with an analysis of which 
sources are used by vxhich citizens for which needs* In addition, 
content analyses_ar-e- needed to determine the actual nature of the" 
information presented by different sources and the relevance of 
the information transmitted to everyday problem solving. 

Most of the studies that have dealt with individual use 
of sources have focused on the intellectual and physical barriers 
to exposure — lack of awareness and lack of exposure. In addi- 
tion to these studies, there is a final set o; available studies 
that deal v:ith the psychological barrier of source credibility 
or trust in sources. A great deal of evidence is available on 
general trust levels of various mass media, particularly in -their 
role as information sources on public affairs or political news. 
However, little direct evidence is available on perceptions of the 
credibility of infoi-mation sources as these judgments relate to 
everyday problem solving. The evidence generally suggests, of 
course, that sources, that are not trusted are not used or are 
used only under crisis in absolute necessity conditions. The 
largest body of relevant evidence comes from the perceptions of 
information and* service organization sources by lo; -income adults. 
These studies 1 show that mistrust and misinterpretation of estab- 
lishment sources is high among the poor. Often, the popr believe 
that social service agencies are simply attempting to'get clients 
to adjust to the status quo and are constantly checking up on 



See, for example: Dervin and Greenberg, 1972; Clark, 1967; 
Dordick et. al. , 1969; Mclsaac and Wilkinson, 1965; Levine 
and Preston, 1970; Greenberg and Dervin, 1970. 
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thenu^JZl^ are often totally misinformed about the purposes 

of social service agency contacts and often see these contacts as 
exploiters rather than potential helpers. Unfortunately, no com- 
parative data was found indicating middle class perceptions of * 
service organization and information sources. ' 



3.2.4 Linkage £3:' Urban Residents and the Solutions to Their 

Needs 

Figure 2 pinpoints this linkage as that between an indi- 
vidual and the solutions to his needs. The linkage raises such 
questions as: 

© What subgroups of individuals attempt to solve 
their problems? 

o What kinds of solutions do individuals see as 
helpful? 

Figure 3 suggests that two accessibility factors — 
intellectual and psychological — play a major role in this 
linkage. The first — intellectual barriers — suggests that 
an individual may lack the education or training which would allow 
him to understand the information which would satisfy his need. 
The second — psychological barriers suggests that the indi- 
vidual may not possess the sense of self-confidence and sense of 
esteem necessary to accept that his problem has solutions within 
his own control. 

Evidence on the operation of the first factor — intel-, 
lectual accessibility — is quite clear and abundant. A large 
body of studies x show that people with more education are more 



See, for example: Hiltz, 1971; Parker and Paisley, 1966; 
Rieger and Anderson, 1968; Spitzer and Denzin, 1966; 
Zweizig, 1972; Tichenor et. al. , 1970. 



likely to be information seekers, to be exposed to the print 
media, to use ir.ore professional sources, to be more informed 
generally, and to have less trouble securing information. 



It must be remembered, however, that even with this 
strong correlation between education and information use, no 
evidence was found that clearly shows just how much of an advan- 
tage education is in the current information environment. Educa- 
tion is an advantage. But, the unanswered questions are, for 
what needs? under what conditions? It might well be that for 
certain, problem areas, education is not an advantage. It also 
might well be that more educated adults suffer from as many infor- 
mation crises as the less educated with only the magnitude of the 
crisis being different. These are all areas which need empirical 
study. 

More attention has been given to the intellectual bar- 
riers to obtaining solutions than to the psychological barriers. 
However, several theorists concerned with self-esteem, personal 
competence, and feelings of political effectiveness suggest that 
individuals who have failed in problem solving in the past will 
begin to believe that their problems have no solutions." 1 ". No 
studies were found, that applied these . notions directly to an 
assessment of how past failure related to current use (or lack 
of use) of an information system. The importance of the point 
for planners of information systems is obvious. If failure in 
information seeking leads to retreats from further attempts, then 
information practitioners must cope with two issues. One is 
how .to reach those who have been beset with' past failures. The 
other is how to prevent discouraging current clients with, failures 
in the present. 




1 See Bowes, 1971; Rotter, 1966; Seeman, 1966. 
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3.2.5 



Linkage #4: Information Sources and the Information 



Needs 



Figure 2 pinpoints this linkage as that between the in 
formation sources and information needs and raises such research 
questions as: 



© What sources are being used for what needs? 

o How efficiently are the sources handling the needs? 

© What sources are seen as "best" for what needs? 



In general thi^ linkage is concerned with the ability 
of information sources to handle specific information needs for 
clients who- have them. 

While thero is not a great deal of available literature 
which speaks to this question, that which is available is consis- 
tent in findings. It is generally agreed that there is a great 
deal of inefficiency and non-communication in the information 
delivery system. Typical findings include: 



o In one city, housing related organizations broke 
down into two cliques who defined housing problems 
differently (indeed, in contradictory terms) and 
did not communicate with each other (Gruhig, 1972) . 

o In several studies, social service agency directors 
a'greed , that - more coordination is needed between 
agencies. However, one study (Noble and Wechsler, 
1970) showed that only 24 percent of the organiza- 
tion executives interviewed were actually willing 
to share information to help in this coordination. 
Other studies show that the organizations are com- 
petitive with each other and that this co; p etition 
prevents the communication necessary for 
coordination. (Levine et. al., 1962; Sjoberg et. 
al., 1966; Kahn et. al., 1966). 



/ 



% Several studies suggest that as many as 75 percent 
of all information and service requests are handled 
by sources for whom 'the request topic is only a tan- 
gential or unrelated concern. In short, people end 
up serving who are not the best qualified to do so 
(Kurtz, 1968; Kahn et. al., 1966). 

© Several studies suggest that people who attempt to 
seek help face a frustrating maze of obstacles. 
One study estimates that 75 percent of all informa- 
tion seekers must contact more than one agency before 
they can get the help or information they; need. A 
test showed that the average request took 3.5 phone 
calls to complete, with one-third of the inquiries 
still remaining unanswered. (Kahn et. al. , 1966; 
Regional Health and Welfare Council, 1965). 



The picture is one of inefficiency and lack of communi- 
cation between various information sources. A great deal more 
needs to be known. It is obvious from the anecdotal literature 
that the 'informational environment within which social welfare 
and service agencies operate is an elusive one, unlike the easily 
catalogued and shelved print media information environment. 
Little is known, for example, about how a novice practitioner 
learns to operate within this elusive information environment 
or how "information" experts emerge in such an environment. 
Little evidence* is ovailable on how sources perceive the nature 
of needs or about which needs can be handled within the existing 
information system. 



3.2.6 Linkage #5: Information Needs and the Solutions to 

Needs * 

This linkage (described in Figure 2 as between the 
needs and solutions) is the most sparsely researched of all 
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the linkages in our model. The linkage is concerned vith such 
questions as: 

• What kinds of solutions do different needs have? 

o What kinds of information are needed for problem 
solving? 

© What needs lack either informational or resource 
solutions? 

On the surface, this linkage is concerned with societal 
barriers to information accessibility or whether or not informa- 
tion and resources exist within society to solve specific needs. 
No research was found that deals with this question directly al- 
though the import of the question for the planning of information 
delivery systems is obvious. 

V 

In one small experiment that attempted ' 3 track down 
solutions to information needs, one-third of the problems remained 
unanswered at the end of the experiment (Kahn et.,al., 1966). It 
may be that societal resources simply do not exist for such unans- 
wered questions. In such cases the notion of information may be 
irrelevant and an "information" counselor's attempt to deal with 
such problems may simply be futile. Or, it may be that resources 
for some supposedly unanswerable questions are so inequitably 
distributed that only the few have access. Again, the problem 
becomes less one of information and more one of power &nd advocacy. 
Or it may be that resources do exist for the unanswered questions, 
but information is not yet organized enough to allow individuals 
to tap the resource^. Little empirical evidence is available to 
make clear y€Hl:s resource-based versus information-based distinction. 
Yet, any improvement of the information delivery system rests on" 
the ability to make such distinctions . 
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Underlying this resource-information, distinction is an 
even more complex issue — that of what kinds of information are 
needed in everyday problem solving. Little work has J been done on 
the nature or kinds of information which are necessary for pro- 
viding solutions to problems. Indeed , the core notion of "infor- 
mation" has been almost' totally ignored as an independent, 
meaningful concept. Increasingly, however, theorists^ are sug- 
gesting that information must be divided into types afid that 
successful information delivery depends on the ability to deliver 
not just "information 11 but , the appropriate types of information. 

I 

1 . , , 

An extreme case illustrates the point. In jthe discus- 
sion of Linkage #2 (between individuals and sources) , 1 evidence 
was presented which suggests that the print media are luseful in-, 
formation sources for decision making while the electronic media 

are not. With its focus on types of information, Linkage #5 looks 

■ \ 2 

at why. One explanation suggested by several researchers is that 
the electronic media incorporate only "ends" information (informa- 
tion about goals) without presenting "means" information (informa- 
tion on how to attain goals) . The means-ends distinction is one 
that is emerging. in the literature. 

Another distinction has been made (Dervin, 1971) in 
suggesting that three different components of information are 
needed to satisfy everyday needs: (1) information about. alterna- 
tive means to achieving an outcome; (2) information about, criteria 
with which to evaluate the means; and (3) data which allows cri- 
teria to be applied to means so that a final decision can be made. 
Another study (Heidt, 1968) found that change agents failed in 



1 See, for example: Ackoff , 1958; Dervin, 1971; Havelock, 1971; 
Morris, 1969. 

2 

Dervin, 1971; V7ade and Schramm, 1969. 
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introducing birth control techniques in a developing country be- 
cause they failed to transmit a particular type of information — 
information about the various consequences or side effects of 
abortron. Such distinctions in information types are needed so 
that information practitioners will be able to collect and clas- 
sify the now elusive data in the social service-information 
delivery field* 



3.2.7. Linkage #6: Information Sources and the Solutions to 
Needs 1 

\ . ' . 

\ In 'Figure 2 this linkage is delineated as the one be- 

tween information sources and the solutions to needs and raises • 
suchXresearch questions as : - > . 

\ 

\ o What is the accuracy ;( "correctness " ) and reliability 
x (consistency across, sources) of the information 

transmitted by sources? 

i 

o What is the nature of! the accountability process in 
information delivery? 

o What mechanisms are being used to improve solutions 
in the system? 

The basic accessibility barrier working along this link- 
age (as suggested by Figure 3) {is institutional accessibility. . - 
The concern. here is for the quality of the answers provided by 
information sources. No evidence was found that tackled this 
question directly. If, however, inferences can b^' made from the 
evidence suggested for Linkage #4 (sources and the needs) , one 
would suspect a large degree of inaccuracy and unrealiability 
exists in the system. 

At root,. this linkage raises the all important question 
of the accountability of information delivery systems. In terms 
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of our central focus o| concern (the individuals with needs) , the 
best measure of accountability would be case accountability in 
which the success or failure of a source in solving each individ- 
ual's need is recorded. No case-accountability studies were 
found. Indeed, the typical system effectiveness measures used 
to date in evaluating information systems have dealt with such 
gross, institution-oriented concepts as circulation. Such 
measures have been standard, for example, in evaluating t'he 
success of libraries , V Yet, such measures say little about 
the satisfaction of needs of target populations, of people with 
information needs. What is needed is case accountability . evi- 
dence which clearly shows what heeds are being satisfied, for 

2 

which clients by which information sources . 

The eventual aim, of course, is to improve the quality 
of the answers available in the information system. This improve- 
ment would need to be based on a feedback process in which the 
results from case accounting are constantly sent back into the 
system. 

• * . 

Such accountability and monitoring is a highly contro- 
versial issue. As noted earlier, studies ' have showii that social 
service and welfare organizations become self-p^. ^tective and self- " 
maintaining over time. This may be one reason why£ one study- showed 
that a majority of organization directors in one community were s, 

unwilling to contribute information to a centralized information 

i 

system (Noble and Wechsler, 197 0) . No evidence is yet available 
on the degree of cooperation between agencies chartered as 
"information" agencies as compared to those chartered as "service 
or resource" agencies. No evidence was found on whether agencies 



See Zweiz.ig, 197 2 for a recent review of this literature. 
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Kahn et. al. , 1966 emphasised the need for this kind of 

accountability. 
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chartered as "information" coordinators help or hinder the 

situation. The issue* is crucial*. Most "planners who - have posi- 

v* 

tioned the potential functions of information centers have sug- 
gested that one of the major values w q£ .such agencies is that they 
will be able to- reduce the red tap^e and inefficiency in the sys- 
tem and improve the quality of information solutions . The ques- 
tion must* be asked*: under frhat conditions are information 
agencies able to perform this ,m&ch needed system-improvement 
function? ° ' ■ * 

3.2.8 The Poor Suffer More 

One issue that has been repeatedly but indirectly refer- 
red to throughout the review above deserves special' 'attention . 
No matter how we look at the information needs situation, the 
poor residents in the urban community are suffering more from 

the information crisis than more well-to-do citizens. Given al- 

• ,i 

most any linkage in the model, research shows that the poor are 

* • 2 

more hindered by barriers to information accessibility. ' It is 

well supported, for example, that the less-educated, lower-income 

members of society have more crisis needs, have less actual contact 

with appropriate sources as well as less ability to make contact, 

have less ability. to obtain solutions, and have less belief that 

solutions are obtainable. The research cited above also suggests 

that some information, sources may be consciously or unconsciously 

withholding information and resources from poorer citizens. It 



See, for example: Davies, 1970; Furman et. al. , 1962; 
Roe, .,1970. 

2 

For an overview of studies relating specifically to this 
point f see, for example: Cohen and Hodges 1963 ; Dervin 
and Greenberg,. 1972 ; Herzog, 1963 ; Parker and 'Paisley , 
1966; Levine and Preston, 1970; Levin arid Taube, 1970; 
Tichenor et. al., 1970. 
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is also possible to hypothesize that the poor are more likely to 
have the kinds of j problems for which there are no solutions in 
the societal system. 

Whatever the focus , the evidence clearly suggest that 
the poor deserve special attention in an attempt to understand 
the information system- which affects average citizens. Certainly 
the ultimate tost of that systoji will be its ability -to deliver, 

needed information to those citizens who are currently least 

V 

likely to benefit from information.' 



3.3 Conclusion 

/ ■ fc 



The clearest generalization ' that can be drawn from the 
above Conceptualization and review of the literature is that 
there are huge gaps in our knowledge. We know very little <about 
the crucial questions: . 

• <% What are the / information needs of urban residents? 
• What subgroups of -citizens have which needs? 

© How are needs perceived by the different subgroups? 

* © Does , the average citizen see his needs in terms /of 

. information solutions? 

© How can an . information need be defined? 

. © What information sources are seen as helpful by 
individual, residents? 

-< ■ 7 . . ' ' 

. * Are information sources available to handle the 
• - 4 . different needs that are expressed by citizens? 

•© Are information sources responsive to all citizens 
. s with needs? 

, o What subgroups of individuals attempt to solve 
\ their problems? . ' 
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• How accurate is the K information which information 

_ sources transmit? How reliable is the information? 

• What kinds of information are needed in everyday 
problem solving? 

• What sources are being used for what needs? 

o What mechanisms can bo used to "improve the infor- 
mation delivery system? 

The list of unanswered questions is almost overwhelming. 
It is clear that the much-used concept of information has received 
very little research attention. Certain studies exist which have 
emphasized the nature of decision making, the role of personality 
in information use, the general exposure of citizens to different 
kinds of sources. What is missing is research that looks specif- 
ically at the nature of information and information needs.* 

Several observers of the available research*'" have em- 
phasized this point. Indeed, it is agreed that a focus on infor- 
mation and information needs is the necessary step in beginning 
i:o improve the quality of the information delivery system serving 
the typical urban resident. 

\ Briefly stated, the purpose of the current study is to 



begin to fill in the knowledge-gaps pointed out above. The central 
core of the study is its focus on the nature of the information 
needs expressed by urban citizens. Around this core are built 
related questions. What sources are being used to answer what 
needs? What degree of satisfaction are citizens getting? 

In essence, this study is an attempt to begin to fill 
in the gaps of knowledge about the information system which the 

i ^ \ 

See, for example: Dervln, 1971; Heidt, 1968; Hiltz, 1971; 
Rainwater, 1969"; Voos , .1969. 
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average citizen attempts to use as he molds the quality of his 
existence in a highly complex, information-oriented, technological 
society. It is sue!) knowledge that will allow for the improvement 
of that information system. . - • . 



4. STUDY DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 



Considerable: effort was expended during the early 
phases of this enterprise in laying the conceptual and design 
foundations for research. Our aim during this developmental 
phase was to design a methodology for determining the informa- 
tion needs of urban residents and how these information needs 
are satisfied. The activities which culminated in the develop- 
ment of this methodology are presented in this chapter so that 
'the reader can follow the gradual growth and. development of our 
thinking about the research problem and research design implica- 
tions, thereby affording the reader a better appreciation of the 
.'design problems faced in the study and a better understanding of 
the data obtained. 



4 . i Study Design 




4.1.1 Proposed Approach 



In order to address the major research questions con- 
cerning the information needs and information-seeking behavior of 
urban residents, a survey of the general population in a diverse 
but typical urban area was proposed. However, in that no prior 
studies had focused on the everyday information needs of such a 
broad spectrum of urban residents, the survey was to be preceded 
by an initial phase during which a methodology would be developed. 
A major activity proposed for this phase was the use of group 
interviews with heterogeneous groups of individuals to generate 
techniques which could be used in a household survey. The product 
of this initial phase would be. an instrument which (1) could be 
used with diverse subgroups of individuals and which (2) would 



measure everyday inf ormation needs (not necessarily document 
related) . 



The survey site was Baltimore, Maryland which typifies 
in many respects numerous other large urban areas in the United 
States. -A probability sample of 1,500 households was to be drawn 
from the Urbanized Area of Baltimore. Oversampling in the low- 
income areas was plunged to provide adequate representation of 
those individuals in urban communities who, according to available 
evidence (. f ;co Section 3.2.8 of Chapter 3) , are most "information- 
ally disadvantaged. - 

/ 

4 . 1 . 2 Input of .A d visory Committee 

In late September of 1971 a group of consultants was 
convened to discuss the study design. The Advisory Committee of 
consultants consisted of members of the library science, soci- 
ology, business, and communications professions who had conducted 
research relevant to this study. The consultants met with 'Proj- 
ect staff from Westat, Inc. and the Regional Planning Council in 
an all-day session held at tne Regional Planning Council in 
Baltimore. 'Discussion during the meeting was focused on the 
research methodology to be used. Within this broad area, several 
specific issues were brought to the fore which had an impact on 
the design of the study. These issues are discussed in detail 
below. 

4.1.2.1 Research Methodology / 

As originally proposed, the major study effort was to 
be a household survey in Baltimore. Adopting this approach to 
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data collection, it was recognized t that pur data base of infor- 
mation needs would have some limitations. It would be, to some 
extent, city-specific and not gencralizable to other urban areas 
without some additional data collection. It might well reflect 
seasonal variations in needs. The data base would be restricted 
to those needs perceived by respondents and possibly contain a 
predominance of needs that had not beeii met by the existing in- 
formation system since these neuds would, of course, be more 
salient to a respondent at the time of an interview. Reluctance 
of respondents to talk about very personal and/or illegal issues 
would also limit the number of information needs that would be 
identified. 

A more serious concern of Committee members was the 
question of whether or not a structured or semi-structured inter- 
view could be developed in order to el:» ' data on information 
needs. Another criticism leveled at t. ousehold survey 
approach was that it would systematical i / miss those persons 

of primary interest, i.e., members of unstable and. transient 

populations who are difficult to find at a home during the 
hours when interviewing would take place. Alternatives to the 
household sample survey suggested included in-depth sociological 
studies of a few selected neighborhoods, interviews ^with unoffi- 
cial community leaders rather than residents, and group' 
interviews. 

Another question raised was whether or not new data 
collection was necessary — perhaps data available from hotlines, 
libraries, and public agencies could be combined to provide a 
data base of information need£. One crucial criticism leveled 
at this approach was that such a data base would only reflect the 
needs of a highly motivated population, i.e., those individuals 
who had actively sought to obtain a solution to their problems. 



The pros and cons of each alternative method of data 
collection were discussed. Althbugh no agreement was reached as 
to the "best" alternative, there was a consensus that no one 
method would suffice arc that a multi-method approach would 
maximize the validity of the findings. 

4.1.2.2 RcfiMj 1 ing Decisions 

As a result of the meeting with consultants, some pre- 
liminary decisions were made. Weighing the assets and limitations 
cf each approach -to data collection, it was decided that a multi- 
method approach should be used but that the major data collection 
would be through a household survey. In spite of the criticisms 
leveled at the survey methods, the difficulties of obtaining an 
unbiased sample and of developing an instrument did not appear 
to be insurmountable. Although ii.any- insights could be provided' 
by using alternative methods of data collection, it was felt that 
the sample survey would provide the least biased data and would 
enable 'the formulation of some conclusions regarding the general 
population in the Baltimore Urbanized Area as well as selected 
geographical areas and selected target groups. However, it was 
felt that so^e of the approaches discussed by 'che committee 
should be used to" generate hypotheses and to develop various 
techniques which could be used in the final survey instrument. 

/ 

Prior to the survey, the developmental phase/ of the 
study would include three major activities: , ' 

o A review of data currently available at various 
/ agencies and organisations in Baltimore that ■ 
provide information services; 

• Conducting group interviews to generate some pre- 
liminary data concerning information needs? and 
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* Development and pretesting of instruments for use 
in the sample survey. 

The following sections describe each of these activities in detail. 

4 . 2 Visits to Inf o rmation A gen cies 

A number of organizations which were known to provide 
information services were visited by Project staff. The purpose 
of these visits was two-fold. First, we were interested in 
whether the organizations maintained 1 records of requests made 
and if so, how these requests were classified and analyzed. 
Secondly, we were interested in the characteristics of these 
ser.vices — hours of ; operation, method of inquiry (be telephone, 
letter or walk-in) , the role of staff vis-a-vis the persons 
requesting information , and so on. Interviews were conducted 
with staff members of six information services including the Di- 
rect Line Column of the Sun Papers, the Health and Welfare Council 
Information and Referral Service, the Public Information Center 
of Enpch Pratt Free Library, the Montgomery County Hotline, Lower 
Park Heights Community Coordinating Council, and Echo House. 
These organizations were selected to represent a range of 
approaches to providing service the anonymous telephone 
infornuition service, the community multi-service center, the 
newspaper write-in-f or-action column, and so on. A summary of 
conclusions, based on visits to information services, is pre- 
sented below. 

Three out of the six -organizations visited maintained 
records of inquiries received. Unfortunately, however, the 
classification systems used by these three information services 
were in no way comparable. In order to develop one data base 
for types of requests received by the three organizations , a 

* • 
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• standard classification system would have to be developed and 
applied to each inquiry received during a specified time period. 
Among the three services, only one (Direct Line} had available 
records oi; the actual inquiries received although admittedly the 
verbatim accounts of requests were somewhat abbreviated and re- 
worded for purposes of publication. On the other hand, the 
record systems of Hotline and the Health and Welfare Council 
were designed so that staff could code the request while speak- 
ing to the inquirer, thus eliminating the need to record the 
inquiry verbatim. While Hotline's staff codes the types of 
problems identified, the Health and Welfare Council codes the 
type of service about which information is given. 

Although some arrangements probably could have been 
made for comparable data collection over a short period of time 
by these information services r these data would contain some 
known biases as well as many unknown biases. As mentioned previ- 
ously in connection with comments made by the Advisory Committee 
members, perhaps the greatest danger of using these kinds of data 
to develop a comprehensive data base is that those persons who 
use information services are likely to be more motivated as 
problem-solvers than those who don't use such service*.. By 
creating a data base of information needs expressed by users 
of such services, there is no way of knowing how accurately 
the data base reflects the needs of nonusers who may have more 
limited problem-solving capabilities. 

Other general observations with respect to service 
approaches were noted. Although it is difficult to know the 
exact nature of the populations served by these diverse organi- 
zations it is nevertheless apparent that Direct Line, Hotline, 
the Health and Welfare Council's Informal ion and Referral Service, 
and the Public Information Center tend to serve more middle-class 
.interests and more professionals than Echo House and the Lower 
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Park Heights Community Coordinating Council. It is interesting 
to note the general differences in the service approaches of 
these two groupings of the organizations. The former organiza- 
tions emphasize anonymity of the inquirer, Little or in some 
cases no personal contact with the inquirer, and provision of. 
information rather than direct services. These organizations 
exhibiL varying degrees of individual or case-oriented advocacy; 
that is , they serve as mediators between the inquirer and a 
bureaucracy that can be an obstacle to the s-etisf action of the 
inquirer's information or service needs. These organizations 
only peripherally engage in program or pplicy advocacy, i.e., 
seekincj administrative changes or new legislation. On the other 
hand, the two* -services set up to serve inner-city residents 
emphasize intense personal involvement with the residents they 
serve — whether for the purpose of community improvement or 
individual betterment. These two organizations (particularly 
, the Lower Park Heights Community Coordinating Council) are 
heavily involved in program and policy advocacy by seeking .to 
promote changes in inner-city conditions and services. 

i ■ *. 

As a result of these visits to information services, 
we \.ere further o6nvinced that a sample .survey would provide a 
less biased datatbase than would the use of available records 
kept by various services in the city. Furthermore, our decision 
to focus on a broader range of needs than simple information 
needs was reinforced by the fact that the most disadvantaged in 
the city did not appear to avail themselves of those services 
maintaining a relatively neutral* role in disseminating 
information. Whether this finding could be attributed to 
different needs, different problem-solving capabilities, or 
different styles or service approaches r.aised questions re- 
quiring further study and analysis. 
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Group Interviews 



The group interview was another approach selected for 
exploring information needs during the developmental phase of 
the Project. Such interviews, if conducted properly, result in 
intense interpersonal interaction among those involved. This 
interaction tends to reduce inhibitions thereby allowing "depth" 
level. responses to emerge. By conducting' some group interviews, 
we hoped to generate some hypotheses concerning information 
needs and other relevant variables to be measured. 

In selecting the discursion topics for the group ses- 
sions , the task was one*' of providing some structure for the 
group leader while guarding against leading participants into 
talking about specific areas of information needs • Leaders were 
careful not to indicate to participants the aims of the study or 
the name of the sponsoring agency prior to the interview, so 
that the discussion would not be influenced by this knowledge. 
The group leaders were a psychologist and a ..psychiatrist who had 
previous experience using group techniques as a research tool. 
It was believed that only persons with such skills could conduct 
the interviews in a nondirecMve manner and yet maintain control 
^over the discussion. The group leaders were o»: the same race as 
the participants -in their groups. 

« 

Participants were recruited for two group interviews 
through community organizations. One group consisted of resi- 
dents of the Polish-American community in Baltimore, while the 
other consisted of residents of a low-income-hlack., neighborhood . 
A major difficulty in recruiting group participants was enlisting 
the cooperation of typical residents of the community rather 
than community leaders. The groups were ultimately composed of 
a number of community leaders, a factor that resulted .in the 
domination of the discussion by these individuals and tended to 



influence the topics brought up durihg the interviews. Findings 
using this data collection technique are" summarized b&low. 

«* 

Much of the discussion during both group interviews 
H centered on neighborhood problems and the need for organizing 
3 the community to combat these problems. The tendency for the 
discussion to go in the direction of neighborhood problems can 
probably be attributed to a number of factors. Community leaders 
were more likely to participate even though efforts to recruit 
typical residents were made, „ Recruitment through community or- 
ganizations resulted in a group of participants whose common . 
-link was membership in an organization involved in community 
issues. The 'discussion of social problems within the community 
was therefore a natural starting point for the discussion. 
Undoubtedly, participants also found it less threatening to talk 
about what the community needed than what they as individuals 
needed to solve problems of a more personal nature. Through 
constantly refocusincj the discussion to the needs of the parti- 
cipants as individuals, some information needs were brought out. 
The majority of these more personal needs had to do with informa- 
tion about services available. 

The group leaders found it difficult to generate dis- . 

■ • l ■ 

cussion by asking, about information needs per se without first 

identifying a specific problem and subsequently probing for 
"what information and/or services were needed for the individual 
to obtain a solution to the problem. The result was that some 
information needs were mentioned (e.g., where an abortion might 
be obtained) , but that often the ultimate solution to the prob- 
lem would result from the provision of a service. However, in- 
formation concerning available services was seen as an essential 
link in the problem-solving process. It should be briefly noted 
here that this approach to the generation of discussion concern- 
ing information needs was the one finally adopted for use in the 



survey instrument, A thorough discussion of this approach and 
of other techniques pilot-tested for the survey instrument is 
presented later "in this chapter. 

With respect to the sources of information used, find- 
ings from the group interviews were to have a significant impact 
on the construction of the survey instrument. A recurring theme 
throughout both group interviews was the importance of informal, 
interpersonal communication and personal influence in the trans- 
fer of information and in the solution of personal and neighbor- 
hood problems. Other sources of information mentioned included 
media sources (newspaper, radio, television, books) and institu- 
tional sources such as city agencies or programs. Exposure to 
these sources and the relative effectiveness of the various 
sources of information available were to become major variables 
through the survey instrument. 

* 

Originally, it was intended to conduct more than two 
group interviews with diverse groups of participants. However, 
findings from the two interviews conducted were so similar 
.despite the diversity of the participants that- we believed that 
'our energies wo^ld be better spent in instrument development for 
the sample survey of households. The following section describe 
the extensive pretest effort that went into the construction of 
the final survey instrument. 

4.4 Instrument Development . 

s ... •' • . 

Over a period of five months (November 1971 through 
March 1972) , four pretests were conducted, during which nine 
instruments were tested using a total of 58 respondents. Some 
of the pretest activity was concurrent with the other tasks 
being carried out during the developmental 1 phase of the study 



{i.e., the visits to information services and the- x group 
interviews). Each pretest was built upon the results of the 
preceding pretests as well as upon input provided by the other 
developmental activities in progress i \ 

The interviewers for the pretest were recruited through 
an interviewing service in Baltimore. To the extent possible, th< 
same interviewers were retained throughout the course .of the pre-' 
testing so that the study would benefit from their accumulated 
experience with each new version of the instrument pretested. A 
core group of four to "five interviewers conducted the interview- 
ing and provided many insights for the revision and modification 
•of each instrument until , by successive approximation, abatis- 
factory instrument had been constructed. 

Each pretest was preceded by a brief ing conducted by 
Project staff. This lasted from two to four hours. The instru- 
ments to be pretested were discussed question by question and 
general guidelines for respondent selection were given. For 
each instrument, half of/ the respondents were low-income, half 
were middle- to upper-income, half were black, half were white, 
half were male, and half female. Since these were pretests, no 
rigid sampling procedures were followed. Interviewers .were in- 
structed to use their best judgment in selecting areas, of the 
city in which they could find respondent:-, -ho met* our general 
criterda. Interviewers and respondents ;;,re matched on race in 
all* cases . 

Following each pretest, a debrief ing was held for 
sever-al hours so that the interviewers could relate their spe- 
cific expediences with each instruments Debriefing sessions 
were tape-recorded so that Project staff whu were not able to 
attend these sessions would have the benefit of listening to the 



intense interaction that < occurred. Since most' of. the interview 1 
ers aired 1&eir own. opinions concerning the information problem 
in some respects/ the ^debriefing sessions were comparable, to the 
previously conducted group interviews and yielded similar kinds 
of comments . : ' \ . - 

What follows is h a discussion of the pretests, describ 
ing how, by trial and error , we° arrived, at., the final instrument 
to be used in the sample survey . Since" our experiences may wel- 
be instructive to those who attempt to do further research in v 
this area and to those who seek a clearer .understanding of th'e 
data collected, instrument pretesting has been dealt with in 
some detail. * 

4.4.1 / First Pretest 

The first pretest was primarily concerned' with trying 
out several techniques that, would generate statements of inf ord- 
ination* needs by respondents. Experience^ with the, group inter- 
views i revealed how difficult it was for persons Ito- understand 
the concept of information and to respond^ to direct questioning 
about their information needs. Three different instruments rep 
■ resenting three different approaches to this 1 * problem were dev'^l 
oped and each was pretested with four respondents... ^ 

The first technique consisted of 10 anecdotes that 
presented very specific situations in which a hypotHetical per- 
son or family found itself. The respondent was first asked to 
relate to the situation described and then prescribe an answer, 
or a solution. Then the. respondent was asked what he or she 
sould do in that situation. Finally, 1 the respondent was asked 
if . he or she had been in a similar situation and', if so, what 
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had been done about it. An example of the sequence of question- 
ing is givep below: 

Anecdote ; Bob con go to school to learn a trade 
like meat-cutting* The course lasts 
several weeks and will cost him $100. 
Before he goes to all this time and 
expense, he wants to know how easy or 
hard it will be to find a job with 
, his' new trade. . 

1. Who could B'ob ask about his- 
chanqes for finding a job? 

2. What would you .yourself do in a 
similar situation? 

• \ 

3 . Have you ever needed to know 
fn about job opportunities like 

Bob did? < 

4. How did you go about it? ,What 
did you find out? 

. ' 

Contrary to expectations , the respondents did not 
generalize from the anecdotes. Instead of responding to one of 
many aspects , of the situation described in the anecdote, they 
responded to the exact situation and could only,, identify infor- 
mation needs when those needs pararl'leled '""the needs of the person 
described in the anecdote. Since the responses were very directed 
rather than spontaneous , they did not yield data that would allow 
us to say anything concerning the distribution of information 
needs among the interviewees 1 

According to the interviewers' reports, the question- 
ing procedure was very monotonous and respondents felt as though 
the interview was a test of knowledge. Consequently, when asked 
what the person described in the anecdote could do about his 
problem, respondents tended to give what they perceived to be 
the desirable or "correct" response • There were many mentions 
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of establishment sources such as the Consumer Protection Service, 
the Better Business Bureau, the "Mainline" column in the news- 
paper, and so on. However, if a respondent himself had experi- 
enced a similar problem, his solution was usually obtained in an 
altogether different manner, e.g., by o^itacting a fried or a 
professional who served This finding led the staff to dis- 

trust data on information sources that were obtained py asking a 
respondent about potential sources as opposed to actual sources 
used for information. 

The ..second technique pretested was a very unstructured 
diary approach. Interviewers were instructed to have respondents 
recount their activities from morning until evening of the pre- 
ceding day. By probing, the interviewers were to draw out Infor- 
mation needs associated with the activities of the respondent. 
For example, if a respondent went to the grocery store, the in- 
terviewer might probe to find out if information was needed about 
wlfet products to buy, where to get bargains, and so on. For each 
information need identified, the interviewer recorded what 

sources of information had been used, what information or advice 
» 

had been obtained , and what other information would be needed to 
answer the question or solve the problem. If no sources of in- 
formation had been used, respondents were asked what they planned 
to do to get an answer or a solution. 

J 

Specific problems and information needs were identi- 
fied in this fashion; however, there was no standardization of 
the questioning procedure. Interviewers communicated their 
concern over this lr.ck of standardization and believed that 
another interviewer would have obtained different results with 
the same respondents. Through intense interviewer training, a 
greater measure of control might have been introduced in using 
this technique; however, this. would not have been. feasible for 
a large-scale survey such as the one being planned. One further 
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disadvantage of this technique was that the information needs 
identified were unanswered or unmet needs * Because of the time 
frame of one day, respondents were not likely to have initiated 
and completed marches for the answers they needed. Consequently, 
this approach generated no data that would allow an evaluation on 
the effectiveness of various sources of information in answering 
the questions. 



The third approach used in this pretest consisted of 
asking respondents if they had any information needs in six 
different 'topic areas — questions about their neighborhood, 
employment, health, housing, education, ana consumer information. 
/ The questioning procedure about each subject area began with an 

introduction in which many examples were given so that respon- 
dents would have response cues. Subsequently, respondents 
were asked what information they needed and who could give them 
the information. An example of a typical sequence of questions 
fo*r a subject area is as follows: 



Introduction: Now let's talk. about jobs. Some 
people are looking for jobs, are 
worried about losing their jobs, 
or are simply m unhappy with the 
jobs they've got for some reason. 
Others may want to work and cannot 
because of responsibilities at 
home or for other reasons. ; 

Do you have any similar prob- 
lems or concerns? 

And could you tell me about 
. that? 

Who do you know or know about 
that could give you some help 
or some good information? 

And what kind of advice or in- 
formation would you need to 
solve this problem? 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
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This instrument was, according to the interviewers, 
the easiest to administer. Unlike their experiences with the 
other two .approaches , respondents were put at ease and inter- 
viewers found that rapport was established quickly. * However, 
many of the responses obtained were very general. For example, 
respondents would talk about an issue such as the tight job 
market, without specifying a particular instance in which they 
needed information. The data on sources of information were 
unsatisfactory since it was difficult to determine whether a 
respondent had actually initiated a search for information and 
whether the sources mentioned were actual sources used or potent 
tial sources to be tapped for information. The interviewers also 
complained about the mpnotony of the seguence of questioning for 
the respondents. 

The data generated by pretesting these three techni- 
ques proved to be less than satisfactory. A tech que that 
would result in spontaneous mentions of specific information 
needs without leading respondents was needed. The questioning 
procedure would hav . to be sufficiently structured so that the 
data would be reliable regardless of the number of interviewers 
involved in data collection. A sequence of questioning would 
also have to be developed for generating data about actual 
sources used, rather than hypothetical or potential sources. 

4.4.2 Second Pretest 

In the second pretest, one instrument was used with 
six respondents. There was a lengthy introduction to the 
interview. The interviewer read one example similar to those 
used in the topic-areas questionnaire pretested earlier. In the 
example, a number of different questions or problems about 
neighborhoods were listed. Then the interviewer said, "Now 
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let's forget for a moment the problems that these people have 
and think about the problems that you in particular or that 
members of your family have. We are interested in any problems 
where some information might be useful to you." The following 
sequence of questioning was used for two information needs per 
respondent . 

1. Have you needed information recently to solve 
a problem or to answer a question that has 
been bothering you? 

2. What was the problem or question you had? 

3. What information did you need? 

4. Were you able to get the information you ..- 
needed? 

Following this last question there was a branch in. the 
questioning procedure for those who had obtained the information 
they needed and for those who had not. A. series of questions 
followed to determine the characteristics of those sources used 
by the successful respondents and sources used (if any) by re- 
spondents who had been unsuccessful in getting the information 
they needed. 

In spite of the carefully worded introduction used by 
the interviewers , all of the information needs mentioned by the 
respondents were related to neighborhood problems. Possibly, 
had allowance been made for recording more than two information 
needs per interviewee, respondents would have exhausted their 
concerns about the neighborhood and mentioned needs in other 
.areas. However, because of the questioning on sources, the 
length of the interview would have exceeded the 30- to 45-minute 
limit that had been set since more time would be taken in iden- 
tifying and recording' information needs. 
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Two other major difficulties were experienced with 
this questionnaire. Note that respondents had first been ques- 
tioned about the problem or question they had and then asked what 
information they needed. In most cases, respondents could not 
make a distinction between the problem and the information * need . 
Responses to the second question were a repetition of what was 
said earlier. Sometimes respondents were insulted by the second 
question and made comments such as, "Obviously I need to know 
what to do about it." 

Respondents often did not distinguish between getting 
the information they needed and getting a* solution to the 
problem. Since an, important branch in the questioning proce- 
dure was based on the respondent's understanding of this dis- 
tinction, the wording of the questions concerning sources used 
was often inappropriate for the respondent's particular 
situation. In addition, some data on sources was lost because 
the form was not designed for recording information about more 
than one source used by the respondent. 

Also in this instrument, pretesting for the first time 
included measures of other variables, which included exposure to 
interpersonal sources (e.g., number of contacts in the past week, 
membership in organizations), access to telephones , knowledge and 
use of some information services in the city, library use, means 
of transportation, and demographic variables (i.e., occupation 
and education of respondent, age, income, sex, and race). Some 
modifications and deletions were made as a result of this pretest. 
The questions concerning knowledge and use of -specific information 
services were deleted. Respondents had been asked whether they 
had heard of two specific telephone services. As a check on the 
accuracy of the data yielded by this kind of questioning, we also 
asked about a nonexistent information service. Three out of the 
six respondents claimed that they had heard of the service and 
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could describe in some detail the kinds of information that could 
be obtained from it. Because of this finding, this method of 
questioning was rejected as a means of getting accurate informa- 
tion about knowledge of sources. 

4.4.3 Third Pre text 

In tre third pretest, the number of respondents was 
increased to twenty and a panel design was used. Respondents 
were interviewed during the interviewer's first visit, asked to 
keep a diary for five days, and were visited a second time for 
a followup interview. Respondents were offered a small appli- 
ance as an incentive to participate in the study. By using this 
design, we had the opportunity to modify the diary approach used 
earlier and to test several other techniques at the same time. 
The initial interviews were seen in one respect as a means to 
communicate to the respondents the kind of information they 
should record in the diary during the week. By having respon- 
dents record their information needs as they arose, the staff 
.had hoped to obtain more spontaneous mentions. Information 
needs logged in the diaries were to be used as the smarting 
point for the followup interview, during which the interviewer 
would collect detailed data on sources of information used. 

During the initial interview, half of the respondents 
were administered one instrument and half received a completely 
different instrument. The first instrument, which was called the 
Topic Areas questionnaire, was basically a refinement of a ques- 
tionnaire used in the first pretest'. In that questionnaire, 
examples of needs falling into various subject areas were read 
and the respondent was asked if he or she had had any similar 
questions or concerns. However, several important changes in 
approach were made. First, before reading any examples to the : 



respondent, we tried to get spontaneous mentions of information 
needs by reading this question: 

We are interested in finding out what kinds of ^ 
questions come up in the ordinary course of a 
day that people have trouble getting answers to. 
I'd like you to think back over the past few days 
or weeks and tell me if you can think of an in- 
stance where something came up and you needed 
some help or you needed to know what to do or 
maybe you just needed some information. Can you 
think of something like that? 

Interviewers were to probe for up to four Information 
needs without making any leading statements. Afterwards, respon- 
dents were directed to think about 17 topic areas . Examples such 
as those used earlier were read for five topic areas — neighbor- 
hood, recreation, health, education, and consumer problems. In 
order to include more topic areas without making the interview 
monotonous , 12 more topic areas were introduced b_ mentioning the 
names of the topics rather than by reading examples. These 12 
topic areas were drugs, family planning, legal matters, cultural 
activities, housing, day care, abortion, voting and registration, 
'hobbies, public assistance, employment, and transportation. The 
list of topic areas, although somewhat arbitrary, was developed 
using classifications of requests received by various information 
services in Baltimore. No data or sources used were collected 
with this instrument since the followup interview was designed 
for this purpose. 

The second version of the initial interview was called 
the Self-Anchoring questionnaire. The approach was 'similar to 
that used by Kilpatrick (1964) in a study of occupational values. 
In a self -anchoring scale, the respondent is asked to define the 
top and bottom or anchoring points of the dimension on which 
scale ireasurenent is desired. The respondent is then asked to 



use this self-defined continuum as a basis for further question- 
ing about his perceptions, values, or goals. For this study, 
two dimensions were selected — personal aspirations, and aspira- 
tions for the community. For personal aspirations, the respon- 
dent was asked first to imagine and describe his future in the 
best possible light. Then he was asked to describe his future 
in the worst possible light. Afterwards, the interviewer showed 
the respondent a ladder numbered with 10 scale positions. The 
top of the ladder represented the best future as tne respondent 
had described it, and the bottom represented the worst possible 
future. Then the respondent was asked where he thought he stood 
on the ladder at the present time and why he did not place him- 
self higher. ' For each reason given,, he was asked if there was 
any information he needed in order to change or" improve the 
situation. A similar questioning procedure was used for the 
dimension of aspirations for the community. 

Of the two approaches/ the Topic Areas questionnaire 
yielded the better data. The Self -Anchoring questionnaire 
elicited unrealistic wants and desires of respondents, such as 
•'living on a boat and not working for the rest of my life," and 
general fears about financial security. With the Topic Areas 
questionnaire, more realistic and more diverse needs were 
identified. There was an average of one spontaneous mention ' 
of information needs per respondent with this questionnaire. 
Overall, on the average, five needs were identified using the 
topic areas approach as compared with 3.€ per respondent with 
the self •anchoring approach. Table 4-1 presents the number of 
times various areas of need were mentioned by* respondents to 
whom the two instx*uments were administered. 

The second half of the initial interview was used to 
collect demographic data as well as other data related to access 
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Table 4-1. Information needs identified during the initial 
interview of the third pretest* 





Topic Areas 
Ques tionnaire 


Self -Anchoring 
Questionnaire 


tAreas of 
of Need 


.. Mention 


JL X* \Z LCU 

Mention 


1 v_- X. OU11QX 

Aspirations 


Aspirations 
Community 


Neighborhood 


1 


8 


0 


8 


Recreation 


0 . r 


5 


0 


0 


Health 




2 


1 


0 


Education 


0 


. 2 


2 


0 


Consumer 


1 


5 


0 


0 


Fami ly 
Planning 


0 


3 


0 


0 


Drugs 


0 


5 


0 


1 


Housing 


1 


2 


2 


• 3 


Day Care 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Legal Problems 


o 


3 


n 

\J 




Public 
Assistance 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Employment 


4 


0 


0 


0 


JL XHuiiV^x a J. 

Matters 


2 




7 


0 


Transportation 


1 . 




2 


G < 


Crime 


1 


**— 


0 


4 


Fami ly 
Problems 


0 


** 


2 


0 


Discrimination 


0 . 


** 


3 . 


0 


Total ' * 


13 


37 


19 


16 



Based on responses of 10 persons per questionnaire. 
** . 

These topics were not suggested to the respondent in the Topic 
Areas questionnaire. 



and exposure to sources of information. This section was some- 
what expanded over what had been included in the second pretest 
with the addition of questions pertaining to exposure to media 
sources (TV, radio, newspapers, magazines), type of dwelling, 
ownership of dwelling, marital status of the respondent, and 
number of minor children in the family. 

Following the initial interview, respondents were 
asked to keep a daily diary of any questions thc*t had come up 
during the day. They were also instructed to write down the' 
names of the people they had spoken to about these questions so 
that they would recall this information when the interviewer 
visited them for the followup interview. The information obtain 
ed using this diary approach was no better than that obtained 
using a single interview. An average of two needs were recorded 
per respondent for the entire five-day period. The information 
needs recorded were not entirely spontaneous as evidenced by 
repetitions of needs identified during the initial interview. 
Also, the instrument administered to the respondents during the 
initial" interview affected the types of needs recorded in the 
diary. Those who had received the Self-Anchoring interview 
tended to record fewer specific needs and more global, concerns 
than respondents who had received the Topic Ar^as questionnaire. 
In reading the diaries, one got the impression that the respon- 
dents felt obligated to record at leaste one or two information 
needs and forced themselves to make up something to write in the 
diary. The diary also posed serious problems for lew-income 
respondents who had difficulties writing. Since we were partic- 
ularly concerned with identifying the needs of the low-income ; ^. 
population in the Baltimore Urbanized Area, we could not use a 
data collection technique that yielded poor data for respondents 
having i*o reading and writing -skills . 



The followup interview for all respondents was designed 
to collect data on information-seeking behavior, sources used by 
respondents, and effectiveness of these sources. Two needs that 
had been noted in the diary were selected for in-depth questioning 
based on the respondent's selection of the most important needs 
that he or she had listed. Since we had found during the second 
pretest that few respondents understood the distinction between 
an information' need and a problem , and between getting the needed- 
information and getting a solution to the problem, several impor- 
tant' changes in approach were made in the follcwup instrument. 
The first change was a matter of wording the questions'. No dis- 
tinction, was made between the problem and tfie information need 
by using the phrasing "question or problem?" The interviewers 
were instructed to use probes such as' "And what did you need to 
know about this?" in order to elicit statements of specific in- 
formation needed while respondents were describing the problem 
or question they had. m Rather than asking respondents whether 
they had gotten the information they needed, they were asked if 
they had gotten "an answer to this question or a solution to 
this problem." By blurring these, distinctions, the-' questions 
asked would fit many situations, ranging from a need for simple 
informatiob to answer a question to a more complex need for 
advice or services to solve a problem. 

a 

sknee the second pretest was to question all respondents 
in an identical manner concerning sources used regardless of whether 
or not they ^iad obtained a satisfactory answer or solution , it con- 
stituted another major change in approach. The followup instrument 
was also designed to collect data on more than one source and on 
several kinds* of sources. A series of questions were asked about 
each person contacted, such as occupation, how the respondent 
knew the person contacted, what information or suggestions the 
person gave, and so on. Following the questions about interpersonal 



sources, questions were asked about information that may have • 
been obtained from media sources including radio, newspaper, 
television, and magazines. 

The development of this in-depth sequence of question- 
ing about actual sources -sed was guided by some of the distinc- 
tions tested in a survey by Katz- and Lazarsfeld (1955) concerning 
thfe effectiveness of sources of information in determining behav-r 
ior such as adopting new fashions. It was found, for example, 
that while the influence of persons was most effective in deter- 
paining whether or not a respondent took some action, media sources 
played a contributory role in increasing- a respondent's general 
awareness'. Fbr example , a media source may make a person aware 
of new products on the market, but many persons only buy new 
products after finding out that a friend has tried and likes the 
product. The friend as a source of information exhibits decisive 
effectiveness while the media exhibit contributory effectiveness. 
When Katz and Lazarsfeld asked respondents what caused them to 
buy a product or to try a new fashion, usually respondents de- 
scribed their action as the result of an interpersonal contact. 
However, when asked directly about information obtained from 
media sources , many of these sources were found to have made 
some contribution in determining- the respondent 1 s . behavior . 

In this study we were concerned that respondents would 
not mention important sources of information such as public ser- 
vice announcements unless directly questioned about media sources. 
For example, a person may be aware of the telephone number to call 
E about consumer complaints because of a public service announcement 
on the radio, but he or she may not call* the number until this 
action is suggested by a relative or friend. By only asking about 
' interpersonal sources of information used, the data concerning the 
1 awareness created by the radio announcement would be lost* In 
order to measure the dimension of effectiveness, all respondents 
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were asked in the followup interview to designate which of all 
the sources mentioned had been "most important in terms oj^ giving 
good information about this question or problem. % y Finally, re- 
spondents were asked if they had obtained a "satisfactory answer 
to the question or solution to the problem" and, if not, what 

else they planned to do. * / 

/ 

Following, the in-depth Questioning about sources used^ 
for two problem,^ or questions per respondent , 'questions were 
asked about organizational membership, number of contacts in, 
the past week, and self-designated opinion leadership. Although, 
according /to recent research, the concept of opinion leadership > 
has been somewhat muddled, the opinion leader has been described 
as a person who exposes himself or herself to more sources of 
information than the npnopinion leader and often serves as a 
catalyst by sorting, digesting, and filtering this information 
" down to nonopinion leaders (Katz and Lazarsfeld, 1955). Thi^ S 
theory is also called the two-step flow of communication , be- 
cause opinion leaders are seen as receiving an^ evaluating in- 
formation before passing- it on to nonopinion . leaders who are 
then personally influenced by the opinion leader rather than by 
the original source of the information. 

Because it was thought that the dimension of opinion 
leadership might be useful in developing a profile of thdse per- 
sons in the sample who were successful in problem-solving (as 
opposed to those who had less success in getting solutions), 
questions previously used for identifying opinion leaders were 
added to the questionnaire (Katz and Lazarsfeld , 1955) . 
Correlates of opinion leadership, such as number of contacts in 
the past week and number of organizations belonged to, were also 
measured. The type of organizational membership was also of 
interest as a potential .means of communicating with persons 
about new information^ services . o If it was found, that persons 
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who have the least problem-solving capabilities were more likely 
than others to belong to a certain type of organization (e.g., 
churches or veterans 1 groups), information could be disseminated 
to this target group . through these organizations. Accordingly, 
data on type of organizational membership were also collected. 

The data yielded by the followup instrument were the 
best obtained to date. However, the questioning about two in- 
formation needs resulted in a fairly lengthy interview even 
without a section for the identification of the information, 
needsr of the respondent. The amount of source data collected 

would have to be considerably reduced so that the total inter- 

/ 

view time would not exceed 4 5 minutes on the average. 

Based on this third pretest, a number of conclusions • 
were made. First , there did not seem to be any advantage in 
using the panel design to get spontaneous mentions of information 
needs. One interview per respondent would be less costly and, 
would yield better data than the diary and reinterview approach. 
The topic areas . approach represented an acceptable compromi-se, 
since it yielded both spontaneous and directed mentions of in- 
formation needs. Without th • directed mentions, the data base 
of information needs would be small. It was estimated, based 
on the pretest results, that approximately one- third of the 
respondents would not make spontaneous 'mentions of information 
needs. If the instrument was restricted to only spontaneous 
mentions. of needs, information would be lost on both the needs 
and information-seeking behavior of many respondents. By col- 
lecting dato on both spontaneous and directed mentions, it would 
be possible to create two data bases, test for differences, and 
collapse the data bases if no differences were found. 

With respect to the source data, it was decided to 
question respondents in depth about sources used for only one 
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information need. This information need would be the one select- 
ed by the respondent as being of most concern to him or her. 
By using this selection criterion rather than a random selection 
procedure , it v/as hypothesized that datp xvouid be obtained or: more 
sources used since respondents would be more likely to have 
initiated a search for information to answer a question or to 
solve a problem of great importance to him or her. 

Finally, the instrument would contain measure of ex- 
posure and access to information sources , opinion leadership and 
some correlates of this variable , and demographic variables for 
use as predictors of information needs and information-seeking 
behavior. 

4.4.4 Fourth Pretest 

The fourth and final pretest was conducted with twenty 
respondents. The instrument contained five major sections. The 
first section was used to identify information needs, first by 
getting: spontaneous mentions, followed by directed mentions using 
the topic areas approach. Interviewers, obtained directed mentions 
by reading examples for four areas and then by reading a list of 
ten additional topics. 

The second section of the instrument was designed to 
collect data on sources used for the respondent's most important 
question or problem. Space was provided for recording informa- 
tion on a maximum of six interpersonal sources and one of each 
of the following if.edia sources: television, radio, magazines, 
and newspapers. If more than one source had been used, respon- 
dents were as"«;ed to designate the most helpful source. 



The third section contained the opinion leadership 
questions and measures of the correlates of opinion leadership 
(number of contacts, organizational membership)* 

The fourth section was used to measure access and 
exposure to various information sources, A series of questions 
were asked concerning library use , readership of magazines and 
newspapers, access to a telephone during the day, ownership of 
television sets and radios, and major means of • transportation. 

The last section was used for collecting demographic 
data including such variables as ownership of living quarters, 
family size, designation of head of household, number of .children 
under 18 years, number of persons G5 years or older, occupation 
of the respondent and the head of household, marital status, 
education of respondent, age, income, sex, and race. To the 
extent possible in this section, questions contai^^d in the 1970 
Census questionnaire were used so that comparisons could be made 
with 1970 Census statistics. 

Table 4-2 presents the frequency of spontaneous and 
directed mentions of various kinds of questions or problems. An , 
average of one spontaneous mention was obtained per respondent. 
Six of the 20 respondents mentioned no information needs 
spontaneously. Overall, including both spontaneous and directed 
mentions, an average of four information needs were obtained per 
respondent. 

/ After the fourth pretest, a few modifications were made 
before the instrument was finalized. The question for obtaining 
-spontaneous mentions of information needs was shortened, and word- 
ing similar to that used by Rieger and Anderson (1968) was 
substituted. Three specific probes were given for interviewers 



Table 4-2. Areas of information needs mentioned by 20 respondent 
in the fourth pretest 



Areas 


Spontaneous 


Directed 




of Need 


Mentd on 


Mon +■ i on 


Tnf-a 1 


Neighborhood 


3 


15 


18 


Consumer'' 


3, 


7 


10 


Housing 


0 


8 


8 


Employment 


1 


4 


5 


Education 


1 


3 


4 


Health 


1 


4 


5 


Transportation 


2 


4 


6 


Recreation 


- 1 


2 


3 


Financial Matters 


6 


4 


10 


Discrimination 


0 


1 


1 


Day Care 


0 


2 


2 


Family Planning 


0 


0 


0 


Legal Problems 


1 


0 


1 


Crime and Safety 


2 " 


4 


6 


Other 


1 




1 


Total 


22 


58 


80 



to use. These probes were neutral in that they did not mention 
topic areas or examples of needs. 

Some changes were made in the source section of the 
instrument. Books or pamphlets were included as a media source 
along with radio, television, newspapers, and magazines. Also, 
a question concerning the library as another possible source was 
inserted. 

A copy of the final .instrument is contained in 
Appendix B of this report. 



4 . 5 Household Survey 

4.5.1 Sample Design 

The gcographxcal boundary adopted for the study was the 
Baltimore Urbanized Area as defined by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. One of the Project objectives was to study the informa- 
tion* needs of the urban poor wnich required that the sample design 
insure a representative sample of this class of citizens as well 
as being representative of the overall population of the Urbanized 
Area. The purpose of this section is to summarize the sample 
design (see Appendix A for details) . 

Although the units of analysis were to be individual 
respondents, a probability sample of households was desired. The 
study specifications called for interview attempts with 1,500 
households with an expected 1,000 completed interviews. A strati- 

<■■ 

fied multi-stage sampling procedure was used to obtain a repre- 
sentative sample of urban residents 18 years of age and over within 
the Baltimore Urbanized Area. The first stage sample was selected 
by drawing a probability sample of blocks, followed by a sample of 
households within blocks and ultimately a sample of individual 
residents within households. 

/ . 

Each block within the Baltimore Urbanized Area was clas- 
sified according to the following stratification variables : 

City and county code 

Size of block in terms of year-c: jnd housiiVg units 
Percentage of block population t\ was black 
Estimated median income for block. 
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Except for the income estimates, these data were available from 
the Third Count Census Summary Tape, 1970 Census. A Westat, Inc. 
regression model, was used to estimate the median income for each 
block. 

Prior to drawing the sample of blocks, all the blocks 
in the Urbanized Area wore divided into two segments as follows: 

Type I - all blocks with less than $8,0C0 estimated 
family income and all blocks wherein the 
black coriiposi tion was 50 percent or more. 

Type II - all blocks with estimated family income 

of $8,000 or higher and less than 50 per- 
cent black population. 

Type I blocks were oversampled by a factor of two, or twice" their 
actual proportion of the Urbanised Area. Details of* the selection 
procedures are given in Appendix A. This type of sample design 
required that interview results be weighted according to the type 
of block when combining results from the two types or blocks. A 
probability sample of. „181 blocks was used to select a sample of 
.households . 

After the 181 sample blocks v/cre drawn, housing units on 
these blocks were listed by an ° interviewing service in Baltimore, 
Because the listings fell short (by about seven percent) o.£ the 
number of units expected based on 197 0 Census figures, several 
'methods of validation includinq relisting were used. However, 
validation procedures did not reveal any serious inaccuracies. 
Approximately 1,600 addresses were sampled from these lists for 
interviews. 7*s an additional check against the possibility of 
under listing , during the interviewing phase of the study inter- 
viewers were instructed to conduct interviews at any additional 
households .discovered at addresses listed as single-family units. 
A final sample of 1,615 households resulted from these procedures. 
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4.5.2 Survey Methodology 



Prom the selected households, a household member who 
was 18 years of age or older was randomly chosen for an interview. 
In several large households (i.e., households with more than four 
members of 1C years or olror) , more than one member was interviewed. 
After the initial attempt, as many as three callbacks were required 
to complete the sere *ng and interviewing at each household. The 
personal interviews averaged 50 mirutes in length. A total of 
1,000 interviews were completed resulting in a weighted completion 
rate of 64 percent. Refusal and vacancy rates were 16 percent and 
3.8 percent respectively. 

Interviews were conducted during a two-month period 
beginning in July, 197 2. Eight hours were spent by each inter- 
viewer in training and practice interviewing. Interviewers were 
racially matched with respondents. Telephone validation of 
interviews was conducted by both the supervisors of the inter- 
viewing services and by Westat staff. Overall, 20 percent of - 
the completed questionnaires were validated. 

A more detailed account of field procedures is contained 
in Appendix B of this report. 

4.5.3 Presentation oC Result s 

Because of the nature of the sample design, used, it is 
necessary to comment on the weighting procedures. A design using 
differential sampling fractions requires that individual respon- 
dents be assigned a-^&iglft 'to account for the differences in the 
probability of selection. Households in Type I and "special" 
blocks (see Appendix A for definition of "special" and "zero" 
blocks) were selected with a probability equal to twice the • 
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selection probability of the households in the other blocks. 
Consequently , each household in Type II and "zero" blocks needs 
to be weighted by a factor of 2 in order for the two groups of- 
block types to be in their proper proportion of the total. 

Since the primary purpose of the tabulations and analy- 
ses was to investigate the information needs and information-seeking 
behavior of respondents, it was not necessary to project the sample 
to the total population in the Ealtimore Urbanized Area. In other 
words , the estimates were percentages and averages based on totals 
for the sample. This allowed a weighting procedure that put the 
samples. from the two groups into the proper proportions but did not 
project to population totals. 

For purposes of analyses , it sufficed to assign a sam- 
pling weight of two to each* of the households in the Type II and 
"zero" blocks and a sampling weight of one to each of the house- 
holds in the other block types. * Further adjustments were made to 
these two clciss weights to account for nonresponse. Interviews 
were completed with 521 * respondents residing in Type I and> 
"special" blocks; during the interviewing we discovered 10 year- 
round housing units that had not ,been listed and also found 34 
vacancies. . In the case of Type II and- "zero" blocks we started 
with 666 housing units and we found 27 vacancies and 12 dis- 
covered households. Taking these factors into account, the 
response rates were as follows. 

r )21 ^ 

\ Type I ' and "special" blocks - g^V 'T^ TO - 34 ~ 

479 ' 
Type II *and "zero" blocks - 555 + 2.2 - 27 = 

Combined response rate - 6 4% 
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Because of the difference in the response rates between 
the two classes, it was decided to adjust the responses in order 
to dampen the possible effects due to the difference in response 
rate. These adjustment factors were 1/.58 and 1/.74 in view of , 
the response rates shown above. Such a procedure is sometimes 
referred to as imputing for nonresponse. 

Considering the sampling wight and the adjustment for 
nonresponse each respondent was assigned one of two overall 
weighto--as follows: 

Type I and "special" blocks: = ~~ = 1.72 

Type II and "zero" blocks: VI = 2 x — ~ =2.70 

Estimates were constructed by multiplying the reported character- 
istic for each respondent by the appropriate weight and summing- 
overfall responses. Implications of the weighting procedures are 
evident in the figures shown in the marginal tabulations presented 
in the remaining chapters. ■ Applying the weights to the. "1,000 
respondents, we have the following. 

Type I and "special" blocks: 1.72 x* 521 = 896 
Type II. and "zero" blocks: 2.70 x 479 = 1 ,293 
Total combined respondents 2,189 

The 1,000 completed interviews represent a sample of 2,189 
persons. The analyses are in terms' of these weighted sample 
responses on the basis of 2 , 1S9 respondents . 

" " " ' 

4.5.4 Sampling. Varia b ility 

Since the data are based on a sample of the population 
of the Baltimore Urbanized Area, they are subject to sampling" 



variability. The standard errors of the estimates are measures 
of the differences between survey results and figures that would 
have resulted if a complete census had been taken, using the same 
questionnaire, field procedures, and processing methods. The 
chances are about two out of three that uhe difference due to 
sampling variability is less than the standard error. The 
chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference is less than 
twice the standard error and about 99 out of 100 it is less than 
two arid one-half times <the standard error. 

/ 

For a complex design, such as was used in. this survey, > 
involving both stratification with differential rate^ in the two 
strata and the use of clusters as the .first stage of sampling 
blocks), a 'simple for.ir.ula for the standard errors does 
not exist. The standard ^error for any statistic depends on the 
distribution of the item in the two strata and on the distribu- 
tion within blocks. To produce unbiased estimates of the stan- ' 
dard errors, it would be necessary to prepare separate tabulations 
and computations for each item .for which the standard error is 
desired. 

/ • ■ . • ' ' t • 

. : However, the standard, errors do tend to fall into pat- 
terns, and rough approximations can be made by'* the use of a num- 
ber of simplifying assumptions that are reasonably accurate for 

most statistics. The table of standard errors shown below has 

■ * ■ 

been prepared through the use of such assumptions (Table 4-3) > 
It applies to statistics for the total population, or subsets 
of the total in which the subsets are approximately uniformly 
distributed in both strata (e.g., breakdowns by age, by labor 
force status, etc.) . 

For attributes o'f subsetspthat conic primarily from 
Stratum I (.Type I blocks) , the stunfri^rd errors will be lower than 
shown in the table because a higher ..sampling, rate- was used in 



Table 4-3. Approximate standard error of estimated percentage 
for subsets of the total population of the area 



• 

Estimated 
Percentage 






' Base of 


Percentage 




• 100 


250 


500 


1,000 


1,500 


2,189 


2 or 38 


2.4 


1.6 


1.1 


0 . 8 ... 


0.6* 


0.5 


' 5 or 95 


4.0 


2.5 


1.0 


jf 1.3 


»■ 1.1 


0.9 


10 or 90 


5.3 


3.4 


2.4 


1.7 


1.4 


1.2 


25- or 75 


7.5 


4.9 


3.4 


• 2.4 


2.0 


1.7 


50 


9.0 


5.8 , 

4« 


4.1 


2.9 


2.4 


' 2.0 



NOTE: The table above Contains approximations to the standard 
errors of percentage distributions*-, when the base of the 
percentage consists of persons in both Type I and Type II 
strata, and the proportions in the strata are roughly the 
same as for the total population. When the base of the 
percentage contains persons predominantly in the Type I 
stratum (e.g., low-income persons, blacks), the standard 
errors should be multiplied by 0.9. When 1, the base is 
mostly from the Type II stratum (e.g., whit^- population , 
middle or upper income group'^) the standatu errors should 
be multiplied by 1.2. 

Stratum I than in the areas as a whole. For jy^ch statistics, 
therefore, the standard '-errors in the table should be multiplied 
by 0.9. Examples of .statistics that would be predominantly from 
the Type I stratum are the black population, low-income persons, 
female blacks, persons 18-24 years of age in low-income house- 
holds, etc. Conversely, the standard errors of statistics for 
population groups that will mostly "be concentrated in. the Type 
II stratum will be greater than shown. For such items, the 
figures in the table should be multiplied by 1.2. : 

The standard errors shown reflect only the impact of 

sampling on the reliability of the results. They do not take 

into account other problems affecting accuracy, such as the 

# 

effect, of imputation for nonresponse or the possibility of sys-^ 
tematic errors in reporting . 
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The use of Table 4-3 can be demonstrated by an example 
Consider a statistic that indicates 49 percent of 219 male re- • 
spondents designated-personal contacts as the Lest information 
source. What is the,, approximate sampling error associated with 
this statistic? For a subset of 219 persons, we can- use the 
column based on 250 in Table 4-3 and find the approximate stan- 
dard error given as 5.8 percent across from^ an ' estimate of 50 
percent. We could then make the statement that the chances are 
about 19 out of 20 (95 percent) that the differences between our 
estimate* of 49 percent and the estimate we would 7 have found in a 
complete census using the same methodology is less than 11.6 
percent (tw^ice the standard error of 5.8 percent). If the esti- 
nuTte of 49 percent has been based on the total number 6f respon- 
dents, 2,189 , the approximate standard error shown in Table 4-3 
is 2.0 percent. V7e have assumed in this sample that the 49 per- 
cent consisted of persons in both Type . I and Type II blocks in 
rt'U v"-VV 1 ' ie same proportion as the total population, * Had our . 
statistic been based primarily on persons from Type I blocks, 
we would multiply the approximate standard error from Table 4-3 
by the .factor 0.9.' 
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URBAN INFORMATION NEEDS 



In this chapter, the research issues raised in Chapter 
Three about .the linkage of individuals to the j ^ information needs 
will be discussed. Specifically, the following questions will be 
addressed: 

7 ' 

o What is the universe of information needs? 

© What subgroups of individuals' have which needs? 

© How do different individuals perceive their needs? 

■* i 

The, concept of "information need" for purposes of this 

study has been broadly defined within £he context of problem- 
s- 
solving. As such, it has been defined as a pi obi em or a question 

recognized by an individual for which either information or 
services are needed. Thus, the terminology used in the question- 
naire to evoke responses included two key ' concepts : questions 
needing answers and problems needing &'* itions. The reader is 
referred to Chapter Four for a- detailed. * iescription of how the 
questioning sequence was developed anci \o the questionnaire it- 
self (Appendix B) . ~Ttie unit of analysis was /'problems/questions " 
which were coded -j into general topic axcas such as education, 
health, etc. and [also into more specific categories (e.g.-, look- 
ing for a job, complaints about city services) within tc^pic areas. 

- • * 

Two questioning procedures were used to obtain ^mentions 
of problems/questions. In the fjlrst, an attempt was made to obtain 
spontaneous or ujiaided recall of problems/questions. In the sec- 
ond, a more directed approach was used by naming topic area3 to 
aid the respondent's recall. Since the two questioning procedures 
resulted in differences in the problems/questions mentioned on 



some dimensions, aided and unaided comparisons have been provided 

throughout this chapter. ' 1 ' 

* • 

* ■■ ■ ■ ~~~~ 

. in addition to the frequency with which certain topic 

areas or specific probleins/questions were mentioned by respondents 
an additional dimension considered in this chapter is the impor- 
tance of these needs to individuals. The importance of problems/ 
questions has been related to whether -the problems/questions were 
aided or unaided, to topic areas and specific categories of need, 

and to respondent characteristics, 

\ 

' o 

. The data have been presented in four major sections: 

® The universe of information needs (Who has informa- 
tion needs? How many needs do they have?) ; 

o Topic areas of need; 

o Specific problems/questions ;■ -and \ 1 

o How individuals state their needs. i 

* . ' ~ ./ 

Tor the sake* of brevity, some data presented in this chapter have 
been extracted from -larger tables which can be found in Appendix D 



5.1 T he Universe of Information Need's 

The universe of information needs is described in this 
section "with two frames of reference: 



o The numbers of respondents citing one or more , 
problems/questions; and* 

o The numbers of problems/questions cited by 
respondents. " 



Eighty-nine percent of the sample (Table 5-1) cited at least one 
problem/question. Of the total of 8,932 problems/questions cited 
by these respondents, one fifth were unaided and four-fifths were 
aided. Although only 49 percent of the sample mentioned problems/ 
questions spontaneously, 85 percent of the sample mentioned prob- 
lems /questions when the interviewers probed about specific topic 
areas. 



Table 5-1. Universe of respondents and problems/questions 





Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Total Respondents 




2,189 


100 


Respondents citing one 


or more 






problems /questions 




1,945 


89 


Respondents citing one 


or more unaided 






problems/questions 




1,080 


49 


Respondents citing one 


or more aided 






problems/questions 




1,868 


85 


Respondents citing no p 


rob lems/quest ions 


245 • 


11 


Total Problems/Questions 








Unaided problems 




1,705 


19 


Aided problems 




7 ,227 


81 



Which subgroups of individuals have information needs? 
Do some individuals have more information needs than others? In 
the remainder of this section, we v/ill examine variations among 
subgroups of individuals in terms of both the numbers of respon- 
dents citing problems /questions and the numbers of problems/ 
questions cited. 
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5^1.1 



What Subgroups of Individuals Have Information Needs? 



Some variations in the percentages of respondents citing 
one or more problems/questions can be noted for individuals grouped 
by demographic characteristics (Table 5-2). While the percentages 
of respondents citing problems /questions does not vary with the 
race or sex of the respondent, respondents who were young, those 
who were highly educated/ those receiving the highest incomes or 
living in tracts with the highest median incomes, those in profes- 
sional or managerial occupations, and those with family sizes of 
more than one person were most likely to cite problems/questions 
when compared to the overall sample percentage of 89 percent.. 
Among* all the demographic subgroups of individuals considered, 
respondents who were white and under 25 years of age were more 
likely to mention problems/questions than were elderly white 
respondents. 



Table 5^2. Percent of respondents citing one or more problems/ 
questions by demographic subgroups 



Demographic 
Variable 



Race 

Sex 

Age 

Education 
completed 

Occupation of 
respondent 

Median tract 

income 
Family income 
Family size 
Age by race 



Highest Response 



Percent 



89, 

88 

97 

95 
97 



94 
95 
90 
98 



Subgroup 



White 
Female 
<25 years 

16+ years 

Professional 
or managerial 



$15,000 & over 
$15,000 & over 
2+ persons 
White <25 years 



Lowest Response 



Percent 



88.5 

88.7! 

82 

83 
87 



86 
87 
84 
81 



Subgroup 



No n white 
Male 

64+ years 

0-6 years 
Housewife and 

other not 

working 

$4,000 - $7,999 
$4,000.- $7,999 
1 person 
White 64+ years 



erJc 



84 



In addition to variations in response for demographic 
subgroups, differences in social network were associated with 
variations in the numbers of respondents citing problems/ques- 
tions (Table 5-3) . Following are the three measures of social 
•network used to classify respondents into subgroups. 

1. G regariousnes s . Based on the number 6f contacts 
with other persons in a one week period (see 
questionnaire item III-l, p. 16), this variable 
describes the amount of personal interaction 
experienced by respondents in a typical week. 
Respondents were classified into three subgroups 
as follows. 

Low personal interaction = less than 10 contacts 
Moderate personal interaction = 11-50 contacts 
High personal interaction = 51 or more contacts 

2. Opinion Leadership . This variable is an index of 
self-designated opinion leadership (see question- 
naire item III-2 , p. 16). Each respondent was 
asked whether his opinion on seven different topics 
was sought more often, less often, or about as often 
as that of friends. Measurement was based on a 
rating of: 

More often =1' 
Same = 2 

Less often = 3 

Each respondent was classified into two subgroups 
based on the sum of his ratings for the seven 
topics. 

High opinion leadership = 7-14 points 
Low opinion leadership = 15-21 points 

3. Membership in organizations . Each respondent was 
further classified in terms of the number of 
organizations he belonged to (see questionnaire 
item III-3 , p. 17)-: 

High = 3 or more memberships 
Moderate = 1-2 memberships 
Low = no memberships 
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The group of respondents reporting less than 10 per- 
sonal contacts per week (low gregariousness) show the highest 
percentage of individuals citing no problems/questions. On the 
other hand, respondents who rated themselves high on opinion 
leadership , or belonged to many organisations were mere likely 
to cite problems/questions than other respondents. Some differ- 
ences may be noted between respondents citing unaided problems 
and thc;>e citing aided problems. While respondents citing aided 
problems are also those showing high opinion leadership, and mem- 
bership in three or more organizations, unaided problems are most 
often cited by those with a high gregariousness index. In all 
categories, respondents with low gregariousness are least likely 
to cite problems. Thus, those who have many personal contacts, 
those who consider themselves opinion leaders, and those who be- 
long to many organizations,* tend to mention information needs 
more often than the typical respondents. Thesa subgroups of 
individuals whose social network involves frequent interactions 
with others may be more aware of their needs than other 
individuals. On the other hand, they may simply be better able 
or more willing- to articulate their needs than other individuals 
who have fewer personal interactions on a day-to-day basis. 

Some of the principal demographic subgroups and the 
social network subgroups are ranked in Table 5-4 in terms of the 
percentage of respondents in each subgroup who cited problems/ 
questions. With the exception of the sex and race subgroups 
which fall at the median for the sample, all other variables show 

Not all memberships have the same value in this respect. In 
general, response was largest for members of public affairs 
organizations (political, ethnic, civic, and civil rights), 
school groups (alumni clubs, sororities, fraternities, and 
PTA) , and recreational, cultural and sports associations, and 
below average (for all respondents) for members of social ser- 
vices organizations (VIICA, Red Cross, youth or volunteer 
groups), social and fraternal societies, and church groups. 
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Table 5-4* Ranking of principal subgroups of respondents by 
percent citing one or more problems/questions 







Percent Citing 


Demographic and 


Rank 


Problems/Questions 


Social Network Subgroups 


1 . 


5 


97 


Age - <25 years 


1. 


5 


o n 

y 7 


Occupation - professional or 








managerial 


3 




Q £ 

y d 


Education - 16+ years completed 


5 




94 


Opinion leadership - high 


5 




O A 

y 4 


Median tract income - $15,000+ 


5 




n a 


Education - 1 3-rl5 years completed 


7 




93 


Membership in organizations - high 


8 




91 


Median tract income - under $4 ,000 


10 




90 


Gregariousness - high 


10 




a 90 


Gregariousness - moderate 


10 




Or A 

yo 


Occupation - clerical or sales 


14 . 


5 > 


89 


Membership in organizations-moderate 


14. 


5 -\ 


89 


Sex - female 


14 . 


5 


89 


Sex - male 


14. 


5 


89 


Median tract income - $8 , 000-$14 ,999 


14. 


5 


89 


Race - white . 


14. 


5 


89 


Race - nonwhite 

- 


18.. 


5 


88 


Age - 25-64 years 


18. 


5 


88 


Education - 12 years completed 


22 




87 


Opinion leadership - low 


22 




Q 1 
o / 


Membership in organi zations — low 


22 




87 


Education - 7-11 years completed 


22 




87 


Occupation - blue collar 


22 




87 


Occupation - housewife 


25 




86 


Median tract income - $4,000-57,999 


26 




85 


Occupation - not working 


27. 


5 


83 


Gregariousness - low 


27. 


5 


83 


Education - 0-6 years 


29 




82 


Age - 64+ years 



a consistent pattern (i.e., the subgroups representing the ext3 
rank above or below the median) . There is one reversal from th 
expected pattern for median tract income with those living in 1 
lowest * income tracts (under $4 ,000) ranking above the median in 
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terms of the percentage of respondents citing problems/questions. 
In general, young respondents, those in white-collar occupations, 
those living in the highest or lowest income tracts, those with 
at least some college education, those who consider themselves 
opinion leaders on a variety of topics, those who are gregarious 
(i.e., have interactions with„10 or more people in a week), and 
those who belong to throe or more organizations are more likely 
to cite problems/questions when compared with other subgroups of 
individuals . 

5.1.2 How Ma n y Information Needs Do Individuals Have? 

Considering only the 1,945 respondents who cited prob- 
lems/questions , an average of 4.59 problems/questions were men- 
tioned overall. On the average, less than one unaided problem/ 
question was mentioned per respondent.* The overall average num-\^ 
ber of problems/questions varied within median tract income, race, 
age, years of education completed, and occupation of the respon- 
dent (Table 5-5) . Individuals living in tracts with the highest 
median incomes, those having the most years of education , and 
respondents who v;ere employes in clerical or sales positions had 
the highest average number of citations. On tne other hand, non- 
whites, the" elder ly , those living in low income tracts, and re- 
spondents who were not working (o ! .her than housewives) had the 
lowest average number of citations.. The average number of cita- 
tions varied only slightly with the sex of the re'spondent or 



If only those respondents (n =? 1,080) citing unaided problem/ 
questions (n = 1,705) are considered, the average is 1.58 un- 
aided problems/questions cited. For aided problems/questions 
the average per respondent citing aided problems, is 3.87 
(7,227 problems/quGstions/1 ,36.8 respondents) . Thus, aided 
response is more than twice as great as unaided response , per 
respondent citing problems/questions in these categories. 
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Table 5-5. Average number of problems/questions cited by respon- 
dent characteristics 



Respondent 
Characteristic 


Average Number of Problems/ 
Questions Per Respondent 
Citing Problems/Questions 


Unaided 


Total 


Total 


.88 


4.59 


Median Tract Income 






Under $4,000' 
$ 4 ,000 - $ 7 ,999 
$ 8,000 - $14,999 
$14,999 and over 


.93 
.81 
.89 
. .91 


, 3.96 
3.80 
4.75 
5.35 


Race 






White 
Uonwhite • 


.91 
.79 


4.82 
3.94 


Age 






<25 years 
25 - 64 years 
.64+ years 


.85 
.89 
.87 


4.87 
4. -70 
3.48 


Education Completed 






0 - *6 y^ars 
7 - 11 years 

12 yeais 

13 - 15 years 
16+ years 


. .93 
.80 
.89 
.98 
.88 


3.7 2 
4.03 
4.68 
5.38 
5.29 


Occupation of Respondent 






Professional or manager 
Clerical or sales 
Blue collar or service 
Housewife 
Not working 


.95 
.98. 
.71 
.95 
.72 


".. 4.89 
5.14 
4.33 
4.54 
3.65 


Family Size 






1 person 

2 or more persons - 


.94 
.86 


4 .31 
4.65 
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Table 5-5. Average number of problems/questions cited by respon- 
dent characteristics (Continued) 



Respondent 
Char ac ter i s tic 



Sex* 



Male 

Female 

Sex of Household Head 

Male 
Female 

Age by Race 

<25 

White 

Nonwhite 
25 - 64 

White 
. Nohwhite 
64+ 

White 

No n white 



Average Number of Problems/ 
Questions Per Respondent 
Citing Problems/Questions 




with family size. Female heads of households, however, reported 
a higher average number of problems than did male heads of 
household. 

Considering these findings in conjunction with those 
reported previously, it may be noted that respondents who were 
young or were at the highest education or income levels are not 
only more likely to cite problems/questions than other respondents 
but are also more likely to mention a greater number of problems/ 
questions. Although there were no differences in the percentages 
of individuals of different race who cited problems/questions, 
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nonwhites were likely to report fewer problems/questions than 
whites. Conversely, although persons living in. larger families- 
were more likely tc cite problems /questions , they did not report 
more problems/questions in comparison with those, living in smaller 
families. A similar trend may be- noted for prof essionals *and , 
managers. 

Social network variables were al£o' predictive of the 
number of citations (Table 5-6) , Those who^ reported many personal 
interactions, who considered themselves opinion ..leaders , or who 
belonged to many organizations cited a greater number of problems/ 
questions than other respondents. On the other hand , those^who^ 
were the least gregarious cited fewer problems/questions .than the 
typical xespondent. 

Table 5-6. Average number of problems/questions cited by spcial 
network variables- 



} 

Respondent 
Characteristic 


Average Number of Problems/ 
Questions Per Respondent 
Citing Problems/Questions . 


Unaided 


Total 


Total 


.88 


4.59 


Gregariousness 






High 


.98 


5.19 


Moderate 


. 87 


4.68 


Low 


. 76 


3.57 


Opinion Leadership 






. High •; 


1.00 


5.37. 


Low 


,82 


4,22 


Membership In Organization : 






High. 


1.03 


5.60 


, Moderate 


. 84 


4 .46 


Low 


.84 


4.2i8 

\ 
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When subgroups of .individuals are ranked in terms of the 
number of citations per respondent (Table 5-7) ^ it may be noted 
that the social network characteristics of many memberships in • 
organizations, a high opinion leadership index, and high gregariou 
ness are associated with relatively high rankings". Young rospon- 
dents who ranked highest in terms of the* 1 percentage citing problem 
questions (sec 'Table 5-4) have propped to ninth plcice in terms of 
the average lumber cf citations. Ingendral, however, those sub- 1 
groups rankvfia highest in terms of the percentage citing problems/ 
questions also ranked highest in terms of the average number of 
citations. Those who cite the fewest problems/questions on the. - 
average . tend to be the elderly , .those who' have fev.% personal inter- 
actions on a day-to-day basis, those who are not~Vork*ing , indi- 
viduals- .with the least education, those living in tracts with • • 
the lowest median incomes, and nonwhites. \ 

In summary, "it appears that, ironically, those subgroup's 

- ' ." " . . . * 

of individuals who occupy the mont disadvantaged positions in our 

society are the least likely to articulate information or resource 
needs, and report fewer problems/questions than other individuals. 
As mentioned earlier,, however, it wq^ald be hasty to conclude that 
these disadvantaged individuals have" fewer needs for information 
or, services than the more "advantaged segments o^f the population. 
A mere logical explanation might be 1 that individuals with multi- 
ple unmet needs of long ekiratibn become so accustomed to them, 
and to their inability to solve them,, that they n'o longer con- 
sciously regard them as problems/questions, and report only prob- 
lems that are * new and/or urgent. In addition, many of these 
respondents may well be less articulate or less wx^ling to 
articulate their needs th4n more advantaged respondents ; 
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5.2 



Topic Areas of Need 



The 8 ,932' problems/questions mentioned by respondents were 
coded into 14 general topic areas (Table 5-3) . The most frequently 
cited topic areas were neighborhood , consumer, housing and household 
maintenance- and crime and safety. These four topic areas accounted 
for 52 percent of all problems/questions mentioned. 

Table 5-8. Distribution of problems/questions among topic areas 







Percent of 




Number 


All 


Topic Area 


Cited 


Citations 


Total 


8,932 


100 


Neighborhood 


1,440 


16 


Consumer 


1,199 


13 


Housing and Household Maintenance 


1,145 


13 


Crime and Safety 


878 


10 . .. 


Education 


583 


7 


Employment 


568 


6 


Transportation 


545 


6 


Health. 


513 


6 


Miscellaneous 


487 


C 

D 


Recreation 


470 


5 


Discrimination 


368 


4 


Financial Matters 


316 


4 


Legal Problems 


- . 214 


2 


Public Assistance 


207 


2 



This section contains discussion on how mentions of 
topic areas were affected by the two questioning procedures (i.e., 
aided versus unaided) , which' topics were considered most important 
by respondents ■ and which topics were most important for subgroups • ; 
of individuals. ; 
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5.2.1 



Comparison of Unaided and Aided Citations of Topic 



Areas 



Some topic areas were more likely to be mentioned 
spontaneously than others (Table 5-9). In particular, the 
topic areas of housing and maintenance , legal problems, public 
assistance , and miscellaneous included a greater proportion of 
spontaneous mentions than other topic areas. On the other hand , 
mentions of concerns about crime and safety, education, recreation 
and discrimination were more likely to have been cited in response 
to more directed questioning about topic areas. 



Table 5-9. Percent of citations which were aided and unaided by 
topic area 





Total 


Total 


Percent 


Percent 


Topic Area 


Numbcr 


Percent. . 


Unaided 


Aided 


Total 


8932 


100 


19 


81 


Neighborhood 


1440 


100 


18 


82 


Consumer 


1199 


100 


23 


' 77 


Housing & Household 










Maintenance 


1145 


100 


29 


71 


Crime and Safety 


878 


100 


8 


92 


Education 


583 


100 


9 


91 


Employment 
Transportation 


568 


100 


12 


88 


545 


100 


10 


90 


Health 


513 


100 


20 


80 


Miscellaneous 


4 87 


100 


36 


64. 


Recreation 


470 ' 


100 


9 


91 


Discrimination 


368 


100 


i 


93 


Financial Matters 


316 


100 


25 


75 


Legal Problems 


214 


100 


31 


69 


Public Assistance 


207 


100 


45 


55 



Although variations are evident for the different ques- 
tioning procedures , three topic areas — neighborhood, consumer, 
and housing and household maintenance — were the most frequently 
cited regardless of the questioning procedure used (Table 5-10) . 
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Table 5-10. Rank of topic areas by categories of response 



Rank (by number of citations) 





Total 


Unaided 


Aided 


Topic Area -s?- 


Problems 


Problems 


Problems 


Neighborhood 


1 


3 


1 


Consumer 


r\ 


2 \ 


2 


Housing and Maintenance 


3 


1 


3 


Crime and Safety 


4 


9 


4 


Education 


r 
D 


xZ 


c 
D 


..Employment 


6 


8 


6 


Transportation 


7 


11 


7 


Health 


8 


5 


9 


Miscellaneous / 


9 


4 


11 


Recreation 


10 


13 


8 


Discrimination 


11 


14 


• 10 


Financial Matters 


12 


7 


12 


Legal Problems 


13 


10 


13 


Public Assistance 


14 


6 


14 



While crime and safety ranked fourth in terms of frequency of men- 
tion overall, as well as for aided problems/questions, miscellan- 
eous problems/questions rank fourth in frequency among unaided 
problems/questions . The relative frequency of miscellaneous 
problems/questions among unaided responses may be attributed to the 
use of the following probe for unaided responses : "... have you had 
trouble finding out where a particular person, place, or thing is 
located ..." (see questionnaire item 1-1, p. 1). Problems/questions 
concerning the need, for names and addi t ::ses were coded into the 
miscellaneous topic area. 1 



5.2.2 Importance of Topic Areas to ' : >ondents 

All respondents who cited mo,:..' than one problem/question 
were asked to designate the problem/question of most importance to 
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him or her (see questionnaire item II-l, p. 6) . When only one 
problem/question was mentioned by a respondent, this problem/ 
question was coded as most important. The percentage of problems/ 
questions selected as most important by respondents varied for 
topic areas and for aided and unaided responses (Table 5-11) . 



Table 5-11. Importance of problems/questions by topic areas 







Percent of 


Percent of 


^or"C D nt of 






Total 


Un aided 


Aided 




Number of 


Designated 


Designated 


Designated 




Problems/ 


as Host 


as Most 


as Most 


Topic Area 


Questions 


Important ' 


Important 


Important 


Neighborhood 


1 ,441) 


22 


27 


23 


Consumer 


1,199 


19 


26 


17 


Housing and Household 










Maintenance 


1,145 


21 


38 


26 


Crime and Safety 


878 


31 


34 


32 


Education 


583 


22 


35 


21 


Employment 


568 


26 


40 


25 


Transportation 


545 


15 


43 


12 


Health 


513 


22 


23 


23 


Miscellaneous 


487 


13 


14 


14 


Recreation 


. 470 . 


10 


9 


10 


Discrimination 


368 


16 


33 


19 


Financial Matters 


316 


19 


21 


13 


Legal Problems 


214 


30 


35 


28 


Public Tissistanco 


204 


33 


52 


19 


Total 


8,932 


22* 


30 


22 



Considering all mentions of a topic area whether ur; ed 
or aided, a greater percentage of concerns about crime and Siij Ly, 
legal matters , and public assistance were considered most 
important when compared with other topic areas. Conversely, the 
miscellaneous were least likely to be designated as most important. 
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From Table 5-11, it may also be noted that a greater 
proportion of unaided responses than of aided responses was 
considered important. In particular , public assistance , employ- 
ment, transportation, arid housing concerns were most likely to be 

b 

considered important among unaided responses in these topic areas. 
Among the aided responses , mentions of crime and safety were the 
only ones more likely to be considered important when compared to 
the percentage for all aided responses. 

In summary, the importance of problems/questions for 
respondents was related to the topic areas mentioned as well as 
to whether or not the problems /questions were mentioned spontan- 
eously by respondents. Those topic areas mentioned most frequently 
by respondents in the sample were not necessarily those which were 
considered most important by them. For example, although public 
assistance was the least frequently mentioned topic area, 52 per- 
cent of all spontaneous (unaided) mentions in this topic area were^ 
considered most important. In 1 general, problems /questions which 
were mentioned spontaneously tended to be considered important more 
frequently when compared with problems/questions cited in response 
.to more directed questioning by interviewers. However, some topic 
areas (such as recreation and miscellaneous) were noi: likely to be 
considered important whether mentioned spontaneously or as a result 
of more direct probing by interviewers • 

5.2.3 Topic Areas Cited as Kost Important by Subgroups of 

Individuals 

Demographic subgroups of individuals, as might be expec- . 
ted, selected different topic areas as most important to them. In 
Table 5-12* some illustrative differences are presented. 
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Young respondents were less likely than elderly respon- 
dents to cite neighborhood problems/questions as most important. 
This difference with age may reflect the fact that young persons 
are more mobile c:nd capable of leaving unsatisfactory neighbor- 
hoods than are elderly individuals • Housing concerns were more 
frequent among nonwhitcs and those living in low-income tracts 
than among whites and those living in tracts with the. highest 
median incomes. Concerns about crime and safety were most preva- 
lent among these living in tracts with the highest median incomes. 
One-fourth of all most important citations of those living in tracts 
with median income over $15 ,000 were mentions^ of problems/questions 
concerning crime and safety. Consumer problems or questions rarely 
were most important to those living in tracts with higher median 
incomes. Mentions of education were most frequently made by those 
respondents who had completed the most years of education. 
Finally, mentions of public assistance were associated with low 
levels of family income. 

5 . 3 Specific Problems/Questions 

Within the fourteen topic areas discussed in the previous 
section, problems/questions were coded into 1C9 specific categories. 
These specific categories were developed using a random sample of 
20 percent of the questionnaires. Table 5-13 gives a complete 
listing and detailed description of the 109 specific categories. 
A complete ranking of the 109 specific categories is shown 'in 
Table 5-14. 
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5.3.1 Comparison of Al.l Problems/Questions With Unaided 

Problems /Questions 

Thirty-four of the specif ic categories accounted for 58 
percent of all 3,932 citations (Table 5-15). Within each topic 
area, the Foocific categories listed in Table 5-15 account for at 
least half of all citations in that topic area and for at least 
half of all those problems/questions designated by respondents as 
most important (data not shown). As can be seen from Table 5-13, 
the three most frequently cited problems/questions were general 
statements of fear of crime, rental problems , and complaints about 
children in the neighborhood. 

_ l Since seme differences were noted previously for those 

problems/questions mentioned as a result of differences in the 
uneiided and aided questioning procedures, we will look briefly at 
.the specific problems/questions which were most frequently men- 
tioned^ spontaneously (unaided) . The thirty- three specific categor 
ies shoym for unaided problems/questions in Table 5-16 accounted 
for 64 percent of all unaided citations. The four most frequently 
-mentioned unaided problems/questions were complaints about city 
.services in the neighborhoods, rental problems, needs for names 
and addresses, and needs for information about consumer services. 

In comparing the problems/questions for all citations 
(Table" 5-15) and for unaided citations (Table 5-16) , there are- 
some differences in the specific categories which account for 
the majority of the citations. Nineteen of the specific categor* 
are included for all citations and for unaided citations. One!of 
the most obyious differences between the two listings is the 
.inclusion of a greater number of categories specifying the need 
for information among unaided citations. Whereas only three 
such categories v/ere frequently cited fox all problems/questions , 
seven ca^teogries indicating a need for information v/ere frequently 
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cited for unaided problems/questions. On the other hand, specific 
categories which might be considered "complaints" were more often 
included air.ong all problems/questions than among unaided problems/ 
questions. The most probable explanation for these differences is 
the bias in the questioning procedures used for aided versus 
unaided problems/questions. The questioning for unaided responses 
emphasized needs for information r while the more directed question- 
ing for aided responses placed relatively more emphasis on complaints. 
Although, in general, unaided problems/questions were more likely 
than aided problems/questions to be considered most important by 
respondents , not all of the problems/questions specifying a need 
for information were ranked as high as complaints in terms of im- 
portance by respondents. For example, although 4 4 percent of all 
unaided citations concerning recreation were needs for information 
about recreational . opportunities . in no case did these respondents 
consider the need for such information as the most important of all 
their problems /questions . 

5.3.2 - Importance of Specific Problems/Questions for Subgroups 
of Individuals 

In order to consider the importance to respondents of 
specific problems/questions, this section will be concerned only 
with those problems/questions that were considered most important 
by respondents, regardless of whether they were mentioned in re- 
sponse to aided or unaided questioning by interviewers. Further- 
more, it will be concerned with only those specific categories of 
response which were most frequently cited as n t important. Of 
the 1,945 problems/questions which were design * as most impor- 
tant by respondents, 956 or 49 percent were d.i .buted among 15 
specific categories (Table 5-17) . The four mod heavily repre- 
sented topic areas — neighborhood, housing, cri:/ie and safety, 
and consumer are also those most frequently mentioned among 
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all 8,932 problems/questions. These topic areas also account for 
the greatest number of problems/questions which were considered 
most important by respondents. Six topic areas (financial matters, 
public assistance, recreation, discrimination, legal matters, and 
miscellaneous) are not represented among the 15 most important 
specific problei^s /questions . 

Illustrative di.f f erenccs among demographic subgroups 
citing the 15 most important problems/questions are shown in Table 
5-18. The data presented in Table 5-18 will be discussed below 
for the eight topic areas represented by the 15 most important . 
problems/questions . 

e Cr irae and S a f c ty : Concerns about crime and safety 
varied with occupation, education, and median tract 
income. In general, those in the more prestigious 
occupations and with the higher levels of education 
and income were most likely to report a general fear 
of crime. Specific incidences of cr. n.e were, in a 
similar fashion, most frequently cited among those 
living in tracts with the highest median incomes. 

• Housing and Hou sehol d M aintenance : Demog r aph i c s ub - 
groups which were .most likely to mention difficulties 
finding a place to live were the young , ■ nonwhites , 
those with little education, individuals who were not 
working, and those living in tracts with the lowest 
median incomes. Rental problems were most frequent 
among the young and least frequent among the elderly. 

o Nei gh borhoo d : Complaints about neighborhood children 
wer<T~r.iost frequent among the elderly and those living 
in low-income tracts. Complaints about neighbor o were 
" ' similarly correlated with median tract income. In 

addition, complaints about neighbors were- frequent 
among those with little education. Traffic and 
parking pYol>] cms in the neighborhoods were more 
frequent among whites than non-whites. Housewives 
tended to Complain about city services (e.g., sani- 
tation) more often then other subgroups. It might 
also be. mentioned that, contrary to expectations, 
complaints about city services wore distributed 
evenly among respondents regard] ess of median 
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tract income. Five percent of each of the sub- 
groups based on income mentioned city services 
(data not shown) . 



° Consumer : The poor quality of products was of most 
..concern to persons in clerical or sales positions 
while the cost of food was of great concern to the 
elderly. 

° Employm ent :' 7\3 might be 'expected, finding a job was 
of greatest concern to the young and those who were 
not working at the time of the interview (excluding 
hoiiscwives , and the retired). 

o Educ ation : Those individuals with the most education 
and living .in tracts with the highest median incomes 
were most likely to complain about the school system. 

° Tran sp ortation : Complaints about inadequate bus 
service were made most frequently by individuals in 
sales- and clerical occupations and by those over 64 
years old. 

o Health : . Complaints about illnesses were found most 
frequently among the elderly and retired persons. 

While these data may seem obvious and give rise to many 
post-hoc explanations, they d6 spe.cxfy precisely which subgroups 
should be the primary target for the dissemination of specific: 
kinds of information. For example, finding another place to live 
is of little concern to the elderly; however, children who cause . 
disturbances in their neighborhoods have resulted in less than* 
ideal housing situations for them. Obviously/ the most appropriate 
solution for the elderly would be information on how to effect some 
changes in their present neighborhoods. 



5 . 4 How Indi v iduals State Their Needs - 

During the developmental phases of this study, pretest 
data indicated that individuals differed in the ways in which they 
articulated their needs. Some respondents clearly expressed a 
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.. ^ need for information or advice. Others suggested that their needs 
could. only be met through the actual help or action of some out- 
side party. Some respondents tended to express their needs in the 
form of complaints while others did not. Accordingly, a scheme 
was devised for rv.ahin.g throe dichotomous judgments for each prob- 
lem/question mentioned by respondents:- 

o Doc:.; Lhc respondent complain about or lament a 

prohlctin/ques tio:> of social *or personal concern? 
(yes or no) 

* " © Does the respcsWHcnt state a need for information or 

/ ^ aavicc? (yes or no) 

* r ■* . 

jo Does the respondent suggest a need for* actual help, 
/ . assistance, or action in order to answer his ques- 

I tion or solve his" problem? (yes or no) 

Each /of the throe judgments was made independently ' of the other two 
so that all combinations of affirmative and negative judgments 
could be made for any problem/question. Inter coder agreement on 
judgments was sufficiently high to -allow comparisons for aided arid- 
unaijded problems/questions, for specific problems/questions , and for 
subgroups of i r.div iduals . In interpreting these data, it. is nec- 
essary to bear in mind thtft the judgments were made on the basis of 
respondents 1 statements of their needs, not on the basis of expert 
\ judgments as to the appropriate solutions for their needs. For 
.example , a i need • for information (second judgment) was coded only 
when the respondent specifically stated a need for information. 



5.4.1 Statem e nts of Unaided and Aided Problems/Questions 

The "wording of the questionn^i re for unaided and aided 
responses decidedly played some role in the differences in the 
way respondents stated their problems/questions. As noted earlier, 
probes used to obtain unaided mentions of needs emphasized an 
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interest in needs for information. On the other hand, complaints 
were more heavily emphasized in the wording used to obtain directed 
mentions of problems/questions. Respondents 1 statements of aided 
and unaided problems/questions reflected these .differences in 
questioning procedures (Table 5-19). Almost half of the unaided 
problem/questions v;ere stated as needs for information in contrast 
with only IB percent for aided problems/questions. Complaints were 
more frequent among aided than unaided mentions. Unaided problems/ 
questions were also somewhat more likely to .be stated as needs for 
help. . - 



Table 5-19. Statements of 


total , aided , 


and unaided 




•problems /quest 


ions*. 








Percent of 


Percent of 


Percent of 




All 


Unaided . '• 


Aided 




Problems/ , 


Problems/ 


Problems/ 


Problems/Questions 


* Questions 


Questions 


Questions 


Stated As: 


(N =- 8,932) 


(N = 1/705) 


( N ■■— 7 ,227) 


Complaints 


87 


75 


■'■ . 89 


Needs for information or 


0 






advice • 


24 


47 


18 


Ne^ds tor actual help 


16 


, 22 


15 



Multiply responses allowed. 



5.4.2 St atements of - the Most Important Problems/Questions 

To determine whether the manner in which problems /questions 
were stated varied with specific kinds of problems or questions ,< v^e 
looked at how the fifteen most important problems/questions were 
stated (Table 5-20) . A- 

Respondents seem to ^iew high food prices as something 
theyecould do nothing about. All mentions of food prices were 




Table 5-20. Statements of the fifteen most important 
problems/questions 





Percent of 


Problems/Questions 


* 

/ 


Stated as: 








Needs lor 




bpeciric pi ODJ-ems/ 




Information 


Needs for 


Questions 


Complaints 


or Advice 


Help 


Total (N = 95 G) 


93 


20 


17 


Complaints. about the school 








system 4 


100 


0 - 


30 


Complaints about neighbors 


100 


o ,, 


28 


Food prices too high 


100 


0 


0 


General fear of crime ^ 


100 


6 " • 


16 


Complaints about children 


100 


3 


4 


Specific crime ^ ? 


100 


6 


11 


Product quality- bad 


100 


9 


42 


Other neighborhood problems 


100 


16 


17 


Complaints about maladies 


1C0 


13 


18 


Traffic and paj. king 


' no 


3 


15 


Rental problems 


95.. 


19 


-22 


City services 


, 93 


7 


22 


Inadequate bus service 


93 


8 


21 


Househunting 


70 


80 • 


13 


Unemployed - looking for a 








job 


65 


91 


7 



complaints while no such mentions suggested, a need for information 
or a need for help. The fact that no respondents voiced the * 
problem of high food prices in terms of 'possible solutions may , 
indicate a feeling of helplessness in the /face -of rising prices as 
well as an inability to view this problem in terms of alternatives 
or possible solutions. 

In contrast to high food prices, other problems/questions 
which were uniformly stated as complaints were sometimes stated as 
needs for information or needs for help. In particular , complaints 
about the school system, about neighbors, and about product quality 
were often stated as needs for help or assistance. Only two 
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specific problems/questions were stated almost uniformly as needs 
for information - looking for a house or apartment and looking for 
a job. These specific problems/questions were also less likely 
than other problems/questions to be stated as complaints. 

5.4.3 How Do Su bg roups of Individuals State Their Needs? 

Some subgroups of individuals were less likely than 
others to state their problems/questions in terms of complaints 
(Table 5-21). Specifically, individuals with the most education, 
those who were professionals or managers, and those living in 
tracts with the highest median incomes were least likely to 
^articulate their problems/questions in terms of complaints. It , 
may also be noted that problems/questions mentioned by these 
subgroups were also more likely to be stated as needs for infor- 
mation or advice. Similarly, young respondents and students were 
less likely to complain and more likely to express a need for 
information. The .elderly and retired persons, however/ tended to 
complain more frequently and to express a need for information less 
frequently than other respondents. Expressions of the need for 
actual help did not vary consistently for subgroups of individuals. 

These data tentatively suggest that when individuals see 
the solutions to their problems/questions in terms of information, 
they are less likely to display negative attitudes by complaining 
or -lamenting %)yeir situations. This relationship between complaints 
and needs for information was also seen (Section 5.4.2) for two 
specific problcns/questions (househunting and job hunting) which 
were stated frequently as information needs. For subgroups of 
individuals, the inverse relationship between complaining and 
stating a need for information, or advice holds both for unaided 
and aided problems/questions (data not shown) . Thus, the elderly 
were considerably more likely than young respondents to complain 
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Table 5-21. Statements of problems/questions by age, education, 
occupation, and median tract income 



Percent of Problems/Questions 
Stated as: 



Specific Problems/ 

On r* c 4- 1 on ^ 




Needs for 
Information 
or /iUVxce 


Needs for 

lie J-P 


Total (N = 8,932) 


87 


24 


16 




• 














25 - 64 years 


87 


23 


18 


,65+ years 


92 


16 


12 


Education Completed 








0 - 6 years 


91 


22 


12 


7-11 years 


91 


19 


14 


years 


O "7 
O / 




Id 


13 - 15 years 


84 


27 


22 


16+ years 


79 


29 


18 


Occupations 








Professionals or managers 


78 


30 


21 


Clerical or sales 


86 


23 


18 


Blue collar or service 


87 


20 


13 


. Housev/ife 


89 


25 


16 


Student 


81 


29 


20 


Retired 


95 


13 


17 


Other not working 


92 * 


27 


19 


Median Tract Income 








Under $4,000 


91 


27 


16 


$ 4,000 - $ 7,999 


90 


22 


15 


$ 8,000 - $14,999 


87 


. 23 


17 


$1*4 ,999 and over 


78 


29 


18 



and less likely to consider information as a means to obtain an 
answer or solution for both unaided and aided problems/questions • 
One might hypothesize that if information were more frequently 
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considered an effective means of obtaining solutions by individ- 
uals, some psychological barriers to problem-solving might be 
removed. 

5 . 5 Summary and Discussion 

Overall, there v;as a high incidence of information needs 
among the sample population. Eighty-nine percent of the respon- 
dents mentioned at least one problem/question. These 1,945 per- 
sons mentioned a total of 8,932 identifiable needs — an average 
of 4.59 problems/questions per person. 

Some individuals were more likely than others to men-, 
tion information needs to interviewers . In general, individuals 
who were young and those with the higher levels of education and 
income were most likely to report problems/questions. In £ addi- 
tion,- a high incidence of information needs was found for indi- 
viduals who were gregarious, who considered themselves opinion 
leaders on a variety of topics, and who were members of a number 
of organizations. Ironically, those subgroups who would be ex- 
pected to have the most needs (i.e., the poor, the least educated, 
the elderly, the socially isolated, etc.) reported the fewest needs 
Although one might conclude that these individuals have fewer needs 
it is more logical to attribute this binding to other factors such 
as the inability or unwillingness of these individuals to articu- 
late their needs or to their resignation to a poor quality of life* 

. r _ The most frequently cited problems/questions fell into 
the topic areas of neighborhood, consumer, housing, and crime and 
safety. These four topic areas accounted for more than half of 
the 8,93 2 problems /questions reported. 
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Some variations were noted for aided vs. unaided cita- 
tions of topic areas, and appear to be the result of two factors. 
* First, the "more salient or urgent areas of needs such as public 
assistance, housing, and ] cgal problems , were more likely to be 
mentioned spontaneously; whereas, less pressing areas of needs 
such as recreation and discrimination were reported when a more 
direct questioning sequence was used to aid recall. In support 
of this interpretation was the finding that a greater percentage 
of unaided than aided problems/questions were designated as most 
important by respondents. A second factor leading to variations 
in aided and unaided responses was the wording of the questionnaire. 
The questioning for unaided responses emphasized "needs for infor- 
mation" whereas "complaints" were emphasized in the more direct 
questioning of respondents. This interpretation is supported by 
an examination of the specific categories of aided and unaided 
responses. More problems/questions indicating needs for specific 
kinds of information were found among unaided responses than among 
aided responses; conversely, what might be considered "complaints" 
were more prevalent among aided responses, However, it was the 
more urgent needs such as public assistance rather than the needs 
for information which accounted for the greater importance ascribed 
to unaided problems/questions. 

Some topic areas were of more concern to some subgroups 
of individuals than to others. For example, the general areas of 
crime and safety was cited most frequently as most important among 
those at the upper income levels. Within this topic area, a 
general fear of crime and mentions of specific crimes were more, 
frequently cited as most important by these individuals. The 
general area of housing, on the other hand, was cited most 'fre- 
quently by nonwhitcs and low-income respondents. An examination 
of the more specific categories under housing revealed that 
househunting was an important concern for nonwhites, low-income 
respondents, those with little education, the young, and the 

c- \ 
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unemployed. Within the general topic area of neighborhood prob- 
lems the elderly mentioned complaints about neighborhood child- . 
ren as most important. These data provide valuable information for 
pinpointing specific target groups with the view of disseminating 
information to meet specific needs • 

In looking at how respondents stated their problems/ 
questions , an inverse relationship between complaints and state- 
ments implying a need for information was found. Unaided prob- 
lems/questions were less frequently expressed as complaints and 
more frequently expressed as information needs than aided responses. 
Some specific problems/questions (i.e., househunting and job hunting) 
were similarly less likely than other problems/questions to be 
stated as complaints and more liHg^Y to ke expressed as ne^ds for 
information. In addition, some subgroups of individuals — notably 
the most educated, those with the highest incomes, professionals or 
managers, and the young — - were less likely to comnlain and more 
likely to express a need for information than other individuals. 
It is suggested that when the possible solution to a problem or 
question is seen in terms of information some of the psychological 
.barriers to problem solving (i.e., apathy, feelings of helplessness) 
may be removed. 
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6, INFORMATION-SEEKING STRATEGIES 

In this chapter, soire of the major research questions 
raised in Chapter Two concerning information-seeking strategies 
will be addressed: Specifically, questions generated in the 
discussion of the second, third", and fourth linkages of the model: 
those of individuals to sources, of individuals to solutions, and 
of sources to needs are addressed (additional data concerning the 
linkage of individuals to solutions will be presented in Chapter 
Seven, Search Outcomes). Discussion of the data presented in this 
chapter v/ill be -focused on the following research questions, 

o What subgroups of individuals attempt to solve their 
problems? 

■ o How many sources do individuals use? 

o What sources are used by which individuals? 

o What are the characteristics of the sources used? 

• What sources are seen as helpful by individuals? 

e What source characteristics are associated with 
helpfulness? 

■ o What kinds of assistance are given? 

o What kinds of assistance do individuals see as 
helpful? 

o What sources are used for what needs? 

Since we are primarily concerned with. variations in' 
search strategies for subgroupc of individuals, the data have been 
displayed separately for demographic subgroupings of individuals. 
In initial summary tabulations, a total of eight demographic vari- 
ables were used: race, occupation, geographic location, 1970 
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Census median tract income, sex, years of education completed, 

nnmi:l family income, and age. In this chapter, however, only 
tho5::, -.vTaphic variables which were correlated with information- 
scel; :rateoic»s are reported. A discussion of the demographic 

var;u ' _iseJ in the cross-tabulations can be found in Appendix 

C, D:.'; . ■. hydration and Tabulation. 

The search strategies described in this chapter were 
Ufjtfd : pon^cnts in their attempts to obtain answers to actual 

quoi:^': s/or solutions to actual problems. Each respondent was 
askc ' i'.. select his most important problem/question among all the 
probl /questions that he had mentioned to the interviewer and to 
descr.il > the sources of information he had used in attempting to 
get ^::-"7er ox a solution. The data on sources used reported in 
this ^h^/Lcr were collected in response to questions asked in 
Section II (pages 6-16) of the questionnaire. The wordings of 
some ol the questions -used have been given in thi* chapter where 
ngeesi :ry to clarify the meaning of the diata presented. The 
reader ic also invited to refer to the questionnaire which can be 
found in Appendix B, Field Procedures. 

Throughout this chapter, search strategies have been 
reports lor those respondents who reported at least one 
■probl^n/qui-istion. Of the sample of 2,189 respondents, 1,945 
or C9 v cent reported at least one problem/question. 

6 . 1 Levels of Information-Seeking Activity 

Several research questions are addressed in this section 
concerning the amount of information-seeking activity reported by 
respondents. Which persons initiate searches for information or 
seel; to answer their questions or to solve their problems? How 
many sources are tapped? What sources do people use? 
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Respondents were questioned about three kinds of 

sources : 

o interpersonal sources (i.e., personal contacts) ; 

o media sources (television , radio , magazines , news- 
papers , and books or pamphlets); and, 

' o libraries. 

To determine the number of sources used by each respondent, each 
person contacted was counted as one. source, each use of a media 
form was counted as one source, and each use of a library was 
counted as one source. Since there were very few cases in which 
respondents reported using more than one example of a media form 
(e»g., two magazines), any mention of a media form was counted as 
one source. No" respondent reported using more * than one library. 
Thus, a respondent was considered to have used two sources if he 
contacted two persons for information, or if he contacted one per 
sone and obtained information from newspapers, or if he obtained 
information . from television and from a library. 

6.1.1 V7 hat Subgroups of Individuals Attempt to Answer Their 

Questions or Solve Their Problems? 

\ 

In order to answer this question, respondents were 
classified as to whether or not they used sources in an attempt 
to answer their questions' or to solve their problems (Table 6-1). 
The subgroups least likely to initiate searches were those respon 
dents with the leas.t education, those with the* lowest family in- 
comes, persons living in tracts with the lowest median incomes, 
and the elderly. About ono^- third of each of these subgroups made 
no attempt to seek information.. Conversely, about 10 percent or 
less of the most educated respondents and respondents with the 
highest incomes made no use of information sources. 



\ 
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Table 6-1. Number of sources used (personal contacts, media, and 
libraries) by respondent characteristics 



Respondent 
Character! sties 


Total With 

Problems/ 

Questions 


Number of Sources Used 


P y r* r\ 4* 

With No 
Sources 


p p> Y* rT> n 4* 

With 
1 Source 


With 2 or 
More Sources 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


1,947 


100 


22 


22 


56 


Years of Education 










„ 






/ 








1-6 


132 


10 0 


34 


30 




7-11 


645 


100 


33 


26 


41 


12 


615 


100 


20 


20 


60 


13 - 15 


293 


100 


11 


19 


70 


16+ 




inn 


9 


17 


74 


Family Income 












Under $4,000 


296 


100 








$4,000 - $ 7,999 


338 


100 


29 


21 


50 


$8 000 - $14 .999 


695 


100 


20 


23 


57 


Over $14,999 


420 


100 


11 


16 . 


73 


Age 












<25 


342 


100 


17 


21 


62 ' 


25-64 


1,359 


100 


22 


22 


56 


65+ 


223 


100 


35 


26 


39 


Median Tract Income 












Under $4,000 


75 


100 


26 


41 


33 


$4 ,000 - $ 7,999 


335 


100 


29 


23 


48 


$8,000 - $14,999 


1,407 


100 


22 


22 


56 


Over $14,99 9 


130 


100 


8 


9 

/ 

; — 4 


83 



These findings are consistent with those cited in 
Chapter Three concerning the linkage of individuals to solutions 
(e*cf . , that information-seekers are found among the highly 
educated). While the strong correlation between. source use and 
education may indicate a lack of knowledge and training among 
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those who are not information-seekers (intellectual barriers) , 
other variables noted in Chapter Three which could account for 
these differences include psychological or motivational barriers 
as well as physical barriers to information-seeking. 



.6*1-2 How Many Sources Do Individuals Use? 

\^ From Table 6-1, it can be seen that the most educated 

respondents, those with the highest family incomes < f and those 

living in tracts with the highest median incomes were also more. 

likely to use a greater number of sources. For example, whereas 

\ • 
only 33 percent of those living in tracts with the lowest median 

incomes\used two or more sources, 83 percent of those living in 

tracts wiizh the highest median incomes used two or more sources. 

Age of the\respondents also correlated with the number of sources 

used. \ 

Thus, in terms of both initiation of searches and the 
number of sources used,* the youngest respondents, those with the 
.highest family incomes, those living in tracts with the highest 
median incomes, and respondents with the most years of education 
were most likely to be active information-seekers. These findings 
parallel those of Reiger and Anderson (19 6 8) who similarly found 
that age, income, and education correlated with levels of 
information-seeking activity. 



6.1.3 What Sources Are Used Bv Which Individuals? 



6.1.3.1 Inter p ersonal Sources 

Among those respondents with at least one problem/ques- 
tion, 61 percent reported making personal contacts in order to get 
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'information or help (Table 6-2) . Again, the strongest predictors 
of use of interpersonal sources are median tract income, educa- 
tion, family income, and age.. The most-highly educated respon- 
dents, those with the highest family incomes, those living in 
tracts with the highest median incomes, and the youngest respon- 
dents were more likely to report making personal contacts than 

'those in the sample as a whole. The average number of persons 
contacted is similarly correlated with these variables . Whereas ' 
persons with one to six years of formal, education averaged less 
than one personal contact, those with 16 or more years of formal 
education contacted two persons on the average. 

A corollary finding is that those who tend to be infor- 
mation-seekers are generally more gregarious (i.e., more exposed 
to other people on a day-to-day basis) . In Section III of the 
questionnaire all respondents were asked "How many people have 
you had conversations with in the past week?" The most educated 
respondents, t . those with the highest incomes, and those living in 
tracts with the highest median incomes reported a greater number- 
/of interpersonal contacts on the average in^the preceding week 
than the typical respondent (Table 6-3) . The elderly reported 
fewer contacts than the typical respondent . Evidence was,/also 
found in this study that the subgroups of individuals who ten&- 
to be information-seekers are more likely to be members of orgarii 
zations and to belong to more organizations on the average than 
the typical respondent (data not shown) . This greater exposure 
to other persons may afford these individuals more opportunities 
to gather information from interpersonal sources than persons who 
are more isolated and have fewer contacts on a day-to-day basis. 
Thus, differences in life style may. restrict or enhance the 
opportunities of individuals to seek information. 
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Table 6-3. Average number of contacts with other people during 
the past week by respondent "characteristics 



Respondent 
Characteristics 



Total 

Years of Education 

1-6 
7 - 11/ 
12 

13 - 15 
16+ 

Family Income 

Under $4,000 
$.4,000 - $ 7,999 
$8,000 - $14 ,999 
Over $14,999 

Age 

<25 ' 
25-64 
65+ 

Median Tract Income 

Under $4,000 
$4,000 - $ 7,999 
$8,000 - $14 ,999 
Over $14 ,999 



Number of 
Respondents Reporting 


Average 
Number of Contacts 


2,186 




44 1 


160- 




/ 

21 


743 v 




34 


696 




43 


Vi * 311 




55 


* ■ 1 ■ 271 




77 


3 35 




18 


389 




26 


773 " 




51 , 


.444* * 

■ '■*■> 












354 . - 






^ 1,536 




48 • 


269 ' 




22 


,. ' 82 




22 


391 




26 


1,579 ' 




46 


135 




84 

m 



6.1.3.2 Media Sources 



; Although media use was not as preyalent as the use of 

interpersonal sources for information, media forms were used more 
frequently by those with the .most education, those with the . 
highest family incomes, and those living in tracts with the 
highest median incomes. : Overall, the most frequently used media 
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source (Table 6-4) was newspapers (31 percent) followed by tele- 
vision (24 percent) , radio (12 percent) , magazines (12 percent) , 
and books (9 percent) . Use of all five media forms varied con- 
sistently with the respondent's education, family income, and 
median tract income* The most educated i^s po^ dents , those with 
the highest family incomes, ancK-tRose living ifi tracts with the 
highest median incomes reported getting information from media 
sources more frequently in comparison to total sample percentages. 
It may be noted that, although a number of studies have found that 
the lower socio-economic groups male heavy use of the electronic 
media (see for example, Greenberg and Dervin, 1970), the findings 
of this study indicate that they do not obtain information from 
these media forms. * 



6.1.3.3 Use of Libraries 'for Information 

Only three percent of respondents overall used a Library 
to obtain information on their most important problems, (Table 
6*5). This type of library use varied with education and occupa- 
tion of. the respondent. Ten percent of tl^se with 16 or more year 
of education and nine percent of those in professional or manager- 
ial occupations used libraries to obtain such information"'" . 

The reasons tendered by respondents for choosing not to 
use libraries to solve every day information problems point out 
some physical and psychological barriers to the use of libraries. 
Respondents who did not use a library were asked "Is these any 
particular reason why. you didn't go to the library to get 



For all purposes (to take children to get material *£or leisure, 
etc.) forty-three percent of the respondents reported visiting 
libraries in the previous year (see Section IV of questionnaire) 
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Table 6-5. Percentages of respondents using libraries to obtain 
information on their most important problem by years 
of education and occupation 



Respondent 
Character i sties 


Total With 
Problems /Questions 


Pprrpnt 1 
Using Libraries 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


1,94 7 


100 


3 


Years of Education 








0 - 6 


"132 


100 


— 


7 - 11 


645 


100 




12 


615 


10 0 


3 




293 


100 


4 


16+ 


259 


100 


10 


Occupation 








Pr o f e s s ion a 1 /H a n a c e r i a 1 


235 


100 


9 


Clerical/Sales 


339 


100 


3 


Blue Collar 


515 


100 


1 


Not Working 


801 


100 




Other/DK/NA 


6 


100 

1 





information?" The two types or responses which discriminated 
among subgroups of individuals were: 

• mentions of physical barriers including age, illness, 
lack of transportation, etc., and 

o statements implying the inappropriateness of the 
library as a source of information for the respon- 
dent's question or problem (i.e., "the library 
doesn't have that kind of information" or "the 
library couldn't help"). 



Other reasons given did not discriminate among subgroups of indi- 
viduals and arc not reported hero. Low information-seeks (par- 
ticularly the elderly and those vith little education) were more 
likely than other respondents to cite physical barriers to using 
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the library (Table 6-6) . Psychological barriers were evident in 
tlie overall frequency of response that libraries were inappro- 
priate sources of information (28 percent) . There was a tendency 
for this latter response to be given more frequently by the high 
iijformation-seekers (i.e., those with the most education and in- 
cQme and young respondents) than by the low information-seekers. 

i 

Table 6-6. Reasons for not using libraries as an information 





source by years of education, family income, 
and median tract income ■ 


f age , 




• 

Respondent 
Characteristics 


Total. 
Not Using 
Libraries 


/ 

Reasons For Not Using Libraries 


Percent Mentioning 
Physical Barriers 


Percent Saying 

Library 
Inappropriate 


Number 


Percent 


Tc 


>tal 


X , o y V 


inn 

1UU 


14 


28 


Y< 


:ars of Education 












1-6 


132 


100 




18 




7-11 


643 


100 


14 


27 




12 ' 


597 


100* 


13 


27 




13 - 15 


282 


100 


9 


32 




16+ 


233 


100 


11 


31 


Family Income 












Under $4,000 


290 


100 


23 


• 24 




$4,000 - $ 7,999 


332 


100 


15 


26 




$8,000 - $14,999 


679 


100 


11. 


30 




Over $14,999 


393 


100 


12 


32 


Age 












<25 


326 


100 


10 


32 




25 - 64 


1,318 


100 


13 


28 




65+ 


223 


100 . 


27- 


19 


Median Tract Income 












Under $4,000 


75 


100 


20 


7 




$4,0Q0 - $ 7,999 


328 


1^0 


23 


24 




$8,000 - $14,999 


1,359 


100 


12 


30 




Over $14,999 


127 


100 - 


11 

L . 


24 

> ■ i 
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In sum, a look at the levels of information-seeking 
aqtivity has shown that certain subgroups of individuals clearly 
emerge as information-seekers. The highly educated, those with 
high family incomes/ those living in tracts with high. median 
incomes, and the young respondents are more likely to attempt to 
solve their problems by seeking information; and, in doing so, use 
more, sources of information than other respondents. Information- 
seekers were distinguished by greater use of all sources of 
information - interpersonal sources, media sources, and libraries. 
It may also be noted that information-seekers are generally more 
gregarious, a fact which undoubtedly increases their opportunities 
to make use of interpersonal sources of information. Physical 
barriers to library use were noted in particular among low infor- 
mation-seekers and psychological barriers were found to be more 
prevalent among high information-seekers . 

6.2 Characteristics of Interpersonal Sources 

N 

In this section , characteristics of the personal con- 
tacts made by subgroups of individuals will be described. In the 
tables which follov;, the source characteristics will be presented 
with the total number of personal contacts made as a base for the 
computation of percentages. 

6.2.1 Sex of t h e Persons Contacted 

Nearly two-thirds of all contacts made were male (Table 
5-7) . The sex of persons contacted is correlated with the respon- 
dent's education and family income. Half of the contacts of those 
with the least education and the lowest family incomes were female 
in comparison to the overall sample percentage of 35 percent. More 
females were contacted by those who were not working' (housewives. 
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Table 6-7. Sex of persons contacted by years of education, family 
income , and occupation 



Respondent 
Characteristics 


Total 
Contacts 


Sex of 
Contacts (Percent) 


Male 


Female 


Not 
Available 


Number 


Per cen t 


Total 


2 ,601 


100 


64 


35 


2 


Years of Education 












.„ 

1 - 6 


106 


10,0 


45 


55 




7 - 11 


638 


100 


65 


33 


2 


12 


889 


100 


63 


37 


— 


13 - 15 


497 


100 


69 


30 


1 


16+ 


466 


100 


62 


. 34 


4 


Family Income 












' Under $4,0 00 


292 


100 


47 


50 


3 


$4,000 - $ 7,999 


428 


100 


63 


o7 




£ O A A £ 1 A QQQ 


1,002 


100 


60 


29 


1 


Over $14,999 


670 


100 


67 


32 


1 


Occupation 












Professional/Managerial 


411 


100 


71 


27- 


2 


Clerical /Sales 


493 


100 


72 


27 


1 


Blue Collar 


619 


100 


70 


30 




Not Working 


1,065 


100 


55 


44 • 


' 1 


Other/DN/NA 


14 


100 


29 




71 



the unemployed, and retired persons) than those who were working 
regardless of occupation. Sex and race differences in the use of 
male and female contacts are also evident (Table 6-8) . Although 
both male and female respondents contacted proportionately more 
maleo than females, 73 percent of the male respondents 1 contacts 
as compared with 59 percent of the female respondents 1 contacts 
were males. The contacts of nonwhites were also more likely to 
be female in comparison to the overall sample percentage. It is 
interesting to note thait those individuals with little income, 
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little education, the unemployed, retired persons, women, and 
nonwhites were more likely than other individuals to rely on 
female members of society who, like themselves, seldom occupy 
influential positions in society. 

Table £-8. Sex of persons contacted by respondent's 
characteri sties 



Respondent 
Characteristics 


i 

Total Contacts 


Sex of Contacts 


(Percent) 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


Female 


Not 


Available 


Total 


2 


,601 


100 


64 


35 




2 


Sex 
















Male 




999 


100 


73 


25 




2 


Female 


1 


,599 


100 


59 


40 




1 


Race 
















White 


1 


,826 


100 ' 


68 


30 




2 


Nonwhite 




764 


100' 


55 


44 




1 



6.2.2 Personal Knowledge of Contacts 

For each contact, respondents were asked "Is he/she 
someone you knew personally?" In 37 percent of the cases, con- 
tacts were known personally by respondents (Table 6-9) . However , 
contacts were more likely to be known personally by respondents 
who had completed the most years of education, who lived in tracts 
with the highest incomes, and who held professional or managerial 
positions. nearly half of the contacts made by individuals in 
these subgroups were known personally by respondents. In contrast, 
only 15 percent of the contacts made by those living in tracts witl 
the lowest incomes were known personally by respondents. 
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Table 6-9. Percentage of contacts known personally by respondents 
characteristics 



Respondent 
Characteristics 


Total Contacts 


Percent Known 
Personally 


Number 


Percent 


Total / 

s 


2 601 


i nn 

X u u 


37 


Years of Education 








1-6 


'* 106 


100 


39 


' 7-11 


638 


100 


35 


12 


889 


/ 100 


30 


13 - 15 


497 


100 


39 


16+ 




inn 


49 


Occupation 






. . - 


Professional/Managerial 


411 


100 


50 


Clerical/Sales 


493 


100 


30 


Blue Collar 


619 


100 


• 33 


Not Working . - 


1,065 


' 100 


37 


Other/DK/NA 


14 


100 


36 


Median Tract Income 








Under $4,000 


79 


100 


15 


$4,000 - $ 7,999 


119 


100 


31 


$8,000 - £14,999 


709 


100 


38 


Over $14,999 


119 


100 


46 



Consistent with findings of other studies. (Dervin .and 
Greenberg, 1972; Greenberg and Dervin, 1970; Katz, 1957), friends, 
relatives, and neighbors were cited frequently as interpersonal 
sources of information (Table 6-10) . Among those contacts known 
personally by respondents, 65 percent fell into these categories. 
The remainder of the contacts known personally were professionals 
serving the respondent (e.g., a family doctor), co-workers, or 
persons known in a commercial capacity (e.g., car dealers ^insur- 
ance salesmen, etc.). 
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Interestingly, subgroups of individuals showed different 
trends with respect to contacts known as relatives and co-workers. 
The contacts made by males, the hicrhly educated, and professionals 
and managers were less likely to be relatives than were those 
in the overall sample* Conversely, the contacts made by those 
with family incomes of less than $4,000 a year were more likely 
to be relatives. Co-workers • were contacted more frequently by 
the most educated individuals and by professionals or managers in / 
comparison to the findings for the overall sample. * . 

Age of the respondent was also correlated with the per- 
centage of contacts who were relatives or co-workers. Close to 
one-third of the contacts known personally by those 25 years or 
younger were relatives. This finding may be attributable to the 
fact that a third of those interviewed in this age range were 
living with their parents when interviewed, Reiger and Anderson' 
(1968) similarly reported that those in the youngest age range of 
their sample tended to rely on family for information or advice. 
Very few of the contacts made by elderly persons were co-workers. 
This finding could be expected, since two-thirds of the elderly 
persons interviewed were retired and not working. 

6.2.3 Occupations and Organizational Affiliations of Contacts , 

Occupations of persons contacted correlated with occupa- 
tions of respondents (Table 6-11) * For example, professionals 
were likely to be contacted by professionals and managers, sales 
.workers by those in clerical or sales positions, blue collar 
workers by other blue collar workers, and those not working by 
others not working. In the case of the professional or managerial 
respondents, this finding may be related to the fact that half of 
their contacts were known personally and two-fifths of 'these were 
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co-workers. Although respondents in the other occupational group- 
ings did not report as frequently that their contacts were co- 
workers, it is likely that, at least among those contacts known 
personally, friends, neighbors, and relatives contacted would be 
at occupational levels similar to those of the respondents. Other 
studies (Dervin and. Groenbercj , 1972; Greenberg and Dervin, 1970; 
Katz , 1957) have also noted the homogeneity of interpersonal con- 
tacts for information or advice. 

Other trends noted were that professionals were more 
likely to he^contactcd by respondents with the most education 
and those witl^ the highest incomes. Clerical workers were less 
likely to be contacted by the most educated respondents, those 
with' the highest incomes, and professionals or managers; whereas, 
clerical workers were more likely to be contacted by nonwhites 
and blue collar workers. 

Some trends are also evident in the organizational 

/ 

af filiation -©f contacts (Table 6-12) . Persons affiliated with 
public schools were more likely to have been contacted by those 
with 16 or more years of education, those in professional occu- 
pations, and those living in tracts with the^ighest incomes in 
comparison to the overall sample percentage. Contacts employed 
by governmental agencies (including the Department of Social 
forvices, the Health Department, the Housing Authority, the Depart 
ment of Sanitation, the Department of Transportation, and so on) 
were more prevalent among those with little education., low family 
incomes, those living in low income tracts, and the nonwhites 
interviewed. For example, 4 7 percent of the contacts made by per- 
so:.a living in tracts with the lowest median incomes were affili- 
ated with governmental agencies (excluding public schools and 
police) as compared with 14 percent of those living in tracts 
with the highest median incomes, 
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In summary, interpersonal source characteristics varied 
for sub-groups of individuals. In particular , consistent patterns 
were noted for the most educated respondents aVid those receiving 
the. highest incomes or living in tracts with the- highest median 
incomes. Contacts made by these respondents were more frequently 
males and were more likely to be personal acquaintances. Personal 
acquaintances contacted by them for information were more often 
co-workers and were less likely to be relatives than contacts - 
made by the typical respondent. . In terms of occupation, contacts 
of these subgroups included more professionals and fewer clerical 
workers. Their contacts were also less likely to be affiliated, 
with governmental agencies (excluding public schools and the 1 
police department) . Thus these sub-groups of individuals who were 
found to be active information-seekers were also found to use 
consistently different kinds of interpersonal sources than other 
respondents. However, a similar pattern of source characteristics 
was not consistently found for younger respondent^ who were also 
active information-seekers. 

.6.3 Quality of Sources 

In this section >> we will look at how individuals j.atod 
the sources. they used in terms of helpfulness. The relationship 
of helpfulnoss of sources to source characteristics and to the - 
kinds of assistance received from sources will also be described. 

/ . ■ * 

6.3.1 - What Sources Are Seen As Helpf ul By Ind iv iduals ? 

Respondents dvnl.ua ted the information received from 
interpersonal and media sources on a continuum of helpfulness. 
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For each source, they* were asked "Was this information very help- 
ful, helpful, or not so helpful?" Respondents judged the input, 
of persons contacted very helpful for 24 percent of the contacts, 
helpful for 30 percent of the contacts, and not helpful for 43 
percent of the' contacts (Table 6-13). Perceptions of the helpful- 
ness of the information received varied considerably with respon- 
dents ' education , race, family income, occupation, and median 
tract income. For example, 55 percent of the contacts made by 
those living in tracts with the lowest median incomes were reported 
as not helpful as compared with 23 percent of the contacts made by 
respondents living in tracts with the highest median incomes. 
Conversely, contacts were reported to be very helpful more often 
by those living in tracts with the highest incomes (41 percent) 
as compared with contacts made by those living in tracts with the 
lowest median incomes (six percent) . 

Ratings of media sources varied similarlv with- respon- 
dents ' education and family income '(Table 6-14). Information 
received from media* sources was perceived as very helpful for 20 
percent, helpful for 42* percent, and not helpful for 3.4 percent 
of the media sources used. As education and family income in- 
creased , ^perceptions of helpfulness of media sources increased. 

Thus, those respondents who tend to be active informa- 
tion-seekers also tend to rate the sources they. use as more help- 
ful than other respondents. Since the people they contacted were 
also qualitatively different from contacts of other respondents 
(see Section 6.2 of this chapter), the relationship of inter- 
personal source characteristics and respondents' ratings or per- 
ceptions of helpfulness is examined further. 
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Table 6-13. Helpfulness of persons contacted by respondents 1 
education , family income , race , occupation , and 
median tract income 



Respondent 
Character in tics 


Total 
Contacts 


Helpfulness of Contacts 
(Percent) 


" Very 


up l nf ul 

■T* w X ^ X W X 


Not/ 

J I ' — • X £-s X U X 


Don ' t 

Kn ow 


Vi Li J ill J l_ J_ 




Total 


£» , \J \t X 


100 

X \J \J 


24 


'30 


43 


3 


Years of Education 














1-6 


106 


100 


21 


22 


55 


2 


7 -11 


6 ^ a 

D 3 0 


i on 

JL U U 


22 


27 


49 


2 


12 

X *- 


839 


100 




■J X 


4 8 


2 


13 - 15 


4 Q 7 


i no 


26 


35 


; 38 


1 


16+ 


466 


100 


37- 

-J / 


32 


27 


4 


Family Incone 














Under $4,000 


292 


100 


14 


28 


56 


2 


$4,000 - $ 7,999 


428 


100 


22' 


30 


42 


1 


$8,000 - $14,999 


i no? 


ion 

X u u 


23 


32 


42 


3 


Over $14,999 


670 


100 


33 


31 


34 


2 


Race 














White 


1,826 


100 


27 


30 


40 


2 


1^1 \J i 1 VV A 4 X V— 


764 


100 


16 


32 


50 


2 


Occupation 














Professional/ 














Managerial 


411 


100 


36 


35 


26 


3 


Clerical/Sales 


493 


100 


25 


2 8 


44 


3 


Blue Collar 


619 


100 


19 


30 


— 51 




Not Working 


1,065 


100 / 


23 


31 


44 


2 


Other/DK/NA 


14 


100 




14 




86 


Median Tract Income 














Under $4,000 


79 


100 


6 


37 


55 


2 


. $4,000 - $ 7,999 


85 


100 


. 22 


25 


50 


3 


$8,000 - $14,999 


4 34 


100 


23 


: 31 


43 


3 


"Over -$14 ,999 


305 


100 


41 


35 


23 


1 



I 
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Table 6-14. Helpfulness of media sources by respondents' educa- 
tion and family income 



Respondent 
Characteristics 


Total Media 
Sources Used 

Nuir.bc"!" 1 Percent 
J ! 


Helpfulness of Media 
sources (Percent) 


- — - ■- "1 
Very 
Helpful 


Helpful 


Not 
Helpful 


Don 1 1 
Know 


Total 


1,712 


100 


20 


42 


34 


4 


Years of Education 














1 - 6 


48 


100 


18 


34 


48 




7-11 


383 


100 


19 


37 


40 


. 4 


12 


606 


100 


21 


37 


38 


4 


13 - 15 


334 


100 


15 


48 


35 


2 


16 + 


361 


100 


22 


51 


21 


6 


Family Income 














■ Under $4,0 00 


146 


100 


8 


35 


56 . 


1 


$4,000 - $ 7,999 


• 213 


100 


25 


42 


31 


2 


$8,000 - $14,999 


601 


100 


17 • 


47 


34 


2 


Over $14,999 


595 


10 0 


25 


4 2 


27 

— 


6 



.6.3.2 . What Source Characteristics Are Associated With 
Helpful ness ? 

Perceptions of helpfulness were found to be related to a 
number of source characteristics including whether or not the con- 
tact was known personally by respondents, t.he basis for personal 
knowledge of contacts, the occupations of c tacts, and organiza- 
tional affiliations of contacts. The sex o. rsons contacted 
was the only source characteristic considers reviously (Section 
6.2.1) that was not correlated with percepti >s of helpfulness. 

Contacts known personally by respondents wore perceived 
as helpful more often than contacts not known personally (Table 
6-15) . Whereas 64 percent of contacts known personally by respon- 
dents wore perceived as either very helpful or helpful, only 49 
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percent of contacts who were not personal acquaintances of respon- 
dents were given similar ratings. 



Table 6-15. Helpfulness by percentage of contacts known person- 
ally by respondents 







Percent 


of Contacts 








Known 


Not Known 


Don ' t Know 


Very Helpful 


24 


31 


20 


12 


Helpful 


31 


33 


• 29 


12 


Not Helpful 


43 


32 


49 


28 


Don 1 1 Know 


2 


4 


2 


48 


Number of Total 
Contacts 


(100%) 
2.,603 


(100%) 
9 30 


(100%) 
1,618 


(100%) 
25 



Contacts who were friends or professionals serving the 
respondent were more likely to be rated very helpful than the 
typical personal acquaintance contacted (Table 6-16) . On the 
other hand, neighbors and persons known in a commercial capacity 
were more likely to be perceived as not helpful. 

Perceptions of helpfulness varied consistently with only 
two occupational categories: professionals and managers/ 
administrators (Table 6-17) . • Professionals were more likely to 
be rated very helpful than the typical contact made by respondents. 
In contrast, managers and administrators were more likely to be 
perceived as not helpful. In fact, 55 percent of the contacts who 
were managers or administrators were rated as not helpful in 
comparison to 43 percent for the typical personal contact made. 
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Table 6-16. Helpfulness by basis for personal knowledge of 
contacts 



Basis for 

Personal 

Knowledge 


Total 
Known 
Personally 


Helpfulness 


(Percent) 


Very 
Helpful 




Not 
Helpful 


Don 1 1 

Know 


Number 


Percent 


Helpful 


Total 


963 


100 


J-L 


3 J. 




A 


Friends 


197 


100 


38 


38 


23 


1 


Relatives 


200 


100 


27 


36 


33 


4 


Neighbors 


, 223 


100' 


21 


30 


43 


6 


Professionals 


104 


100 


47 


24 


24 


5 


Co-workers 


14 7 


100 


31 


35 


31 


3 


Commerical 


53 


100 


23 


32 


45 




Other/Don 1 t 
Know 


38 


100 


47 


34 


19 





Table 6-17. Helpfulness by occupation of persons contacted 





Total Contacts 


Helpfulness 


(Percent) 


Occupation 
of contact 


Very 
Helpful 




Not 
Helpful 


Don' t 

Know 


Number 


Percent 


Helpful 


Total 


2 .610 


100 


24 


31 


43 


2 


Professionals 


615 


100 


37 


33 


29 


1 


Managers and 
Administrators 


502 


100 


21 


23 


55 


1 1 


Ocher 


1,457 


100 


20 


32 

W 


44 


4 
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Contacts who were employed by religious or private edu- 
cational institutions, by community service or action programs , 
by legal services, and by health-related organizations were per- 
ceived as very helpful more often than the typical contact (Table 
6-18) . However, merchants and employees of financial or realty 
organizations were typically perceived as being less helpful when 
compared to the percentages for all contacts made. 

Table* 6-18. Helpfulness by organizational affiliations of contacts* 



u Oraani za tiona 1 
Affiliation of 
Contact 


Total 

f^r^n 4- n r* +- c 


Helpfulness 


(Percent) 






Very 
Helpful 




Not 
Helpful 


Don 1 1 

Know 


Number 


Percent 


Helpful 


Total 


2 ,375 


100 


24 


30 


43 


3 


Government 


995 


100 


24 


29 


44 


3 


Religious/Private 
Education 


73 


100 


51 


23 


26 




Community Service/ 
Action 


71 


100 


-30 


31 


29 


10 


Health Services 


230 


100 


30 


37 


29 


4 


Legal Services 


76 


100 


50 


' 24 


22 


4 


Merchants 


313 


100 


,18 


29 


51 


2 


Financial/Realty 


356 


100 


17 


30 


52 


1 


Other 


260 


100 


20 


32 


43 


5 




< 













^Excluding contacts not working. 



In considering these findings in conjunction with the 
characteristics of contacts made by sub-groups of individuals 
(see Section 6.2 of this chapter), it may be noted that ;;oine 
attributes which characterized the contacts made by the active 
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information-seekers were also related to perceptions of helpfulness. 
In particular, proportionately more contacts of these sub-groups 
of individuals were known personally by them and proportionately 
more of their contacts were prof essionals . In addition, personal 
acquaintance:; and professionals were also more likely than other 
persons contacted -to bo perceived as helpful. Thus , the qualita- 
tive differences in the contacts made by the active information- 
seekers contributes to the finding that their contacts were 
typically perceived as more helpful , in , general than the contacts 
made by the less active information-seekers. These data may in- 
dicate that the active information-seekers have more influential 
acquciintances who arc willing to assist them than do the less 
active information-seekers. Next, the question of whether the 
assistance provided by persons contacted varied for subgroups 
of individuals will be considered. 



6.3.3 What Kinds of Assistance Are Given? 

/' For each personal contact, respondents were asked "What 

information or suggestions did he/she give you? 11 Responses were 
classified as to whether or not the contact made a referral, said 
he or she could not help, offered to help, and/or gave advice or 
information (other than a referral). More than one response v/as 
allowed; for example, a contact may have offered to help the 
respondent (by making a phone call, writing a letter, or taking 
some other action on his behalf) and the j^erson contacted may also 
have given the respondent some information, such as information 
about zoning regulations , etc. 

Whereas few contacts made referrals or said that they 
could not help, 29 percent offered to help the respondent and 53 • 
percent provided some advice or information (Table 6-19) . However, 
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there were marked differences in the percentages of contacts offer- 
ing to help and giving advice or information for various demographic 
subgroups.. Contacts made by those with the least education, lowest 
family incomes, and the elderly offered w help more frequently than 
was typical for those in the sample as a whole. Conversely f .ad- 
vice or information was less likely to be given to these subgroups 
and more likely to typify the contacts made by those. with the 
highest incomes. 

It is interesting to note that those demographic groups 
most likely to report that their contacts offered to help (i.e., 
the least educated respondents and those with the lowest incomes) 
were also the most likely to report that their contacts were not 
helpful (see Section 6.3.1 of this chapter). An attempt will 
be made .to clarify this finding below by examining the relation- 
ship between the kinds of assistance given and respondents 1 
perceptions of the helpfulness of the assistance * ceived from 
their contacts. 

•6.3.4 What Kinds of Assistance Do Individuals See as Helpful? 

The types of assistance provided by persons contacted wa2 
not strongly related to how respondents rated their contacts in 
terms of helpfulness with one exception (Table 6-20) : Contacts 
who said that they could not help were, as would be expected , more 
likely to be perceived as not helpful. Contacts .who made referrals 
and those offering to help the respondent were somewhat less likely 
than those .who gave information or advice to be perceived as not 
helpful. 

% The question remaining is why those individuals whose 
contacts were most likely to offer them help (the least educated 
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Table 6-20. Helpfulness of contacts by types of assistance 
provided 



Types of 
Assistance* 


Total 
Contacts 


Helpfulness 


(Percent) 


Very 
Helpful 


Helpful 


Not 
Helpful 


Don ' t 

Know 


Number 


Percent 


Total Contacts 


2,G02 


.100 


24 


30 


43 


■ 3 


Made Referral 


338 


100 


31 


38 . 


30 


1 


Could Not Help 


216 


100 


a 


. 15 


79 


1 


Offered, to Help 


770 


100 


30 


33 


36 


1 


Gave Advice/ 














Information 


1,404 


100 


24 


33 


41 


2 



*Multiple responses allowed. 



respondents and those v/ith trie lowest incomes) ware also more 
Xikely than other respondents to perceive their contacts as not 
helpful, A possible explanation for this finding. may be -related 
to the search outcomes for individuals (i . e . , individuals who 
have not obtained satisfactory answers or solutions 'nay perceive 
their contacts as not helpful mere often than individuals who have 
been successful). In the following chapter, search outcomes will 

be discussed for sub-groups of individuals. 

*\ * 

6 . 4 Which Source s Are Used for Differe nt Needs? 

The sources used to answer questions or solve problems 
varied for specific problems/questions mentioned by respondents. 
In Table 6-21, the percentages of respondents using the major, types 
of sources (personal contacts, media, and libraries) are displayed 
for the 15 specific problems/questions most frequently designated 
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by respondents as most important. These 15 specific problems/^ 
questions account for 49 percent of all problems/questions cited 
as most important and, by definition , 49 percent of those problems/ 
. questions about which source data were collected. 

Two specific problems /questions — "general fear of crime" 
and "food prices' too high" — were associated with a pattern of few 
personal contacts and high media use. For these two problems/ 
questions, newspapers ranked highest in frequency of mention among 
j> sources used by these respondents; whereas, for all but one of the 
remaining 13 problems/questions, personal contacts were the most 
frequently cited source used. 

A pattern of high use of the media as well as a. high 
incidence of interpersonal source use was found for three specific 
problems/questions: "product quality bad," "complaints about the 
school system," and "complaints about maladies.' 1 ''Complaints about 
the school system" was the only specific problem/question associated 
with a relatively frequent use of libraries (14 percent) when 
compared with the sample percentage of- 2 percent. 

Relatively low levels of use of alJ. types of sources 
were associated with two specific problems/questions; "traffic 
and parking" arid ''other neighborhood problems." High interpersonal 
source use and \low media use were found for "rental problems.," 
"complaints about children in the neighborhood , " and "complaints 
about neighbors^" 

It appears that,; when the cause or genesis of a specific 
problem/question is relatively ' tangible, (i.e., an illness, the 
school system, rental problems) , respondents are more aggressive • 
about making personal contacts ^however, when the target of concern 
. is less obvious or easy to pinpoint as- in the ca?:;es of complaints 
about food prices, parking problems, or general fear of crime, 
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respondents are less likely to make personal contacts v' : On the 
other hand,, since media use is more passive than making personal 
contacts levels of media use are probably more dependent on the 
frequency with which issues are discussed 'in the media (e.g., food 
prices , -quality of the school system, product quality, etc.), rather 
than associated with ^active attempts by respondents to obtain in- 
formation from media sources. It is also interesting to* note that- 
the percentages of respondents using newspapers were unexpectedly 
low for two specific problems/questions about which newspapers 
regularly publish information: "househunting* 1 and "unemployed, 
looking for a job." Only half of the respondents having these 
problems/questions used newspapers for information. 



6.5 Su mmary and Discussion 

To summarize, an^examinatjion of the lev 'Vs of informa- 
tion-seeking activity has shown that certain subgroups of indi- 
viduals clearly emerge as inf ormatibn-seekers . The highly 
educated, those with high f ami ly' incomes , those living in tracts 
with high 'median incomes, and young respondents are more j 
likely to attempt to solve their problems by seeking information; 
and, 4n doing so, use more sources of information than other 
respondents. Inf ormatior^seeker s were distinguished by greater 
use of all sources of information-interpersonal sources, media, 
sources, and libraries. It may be noted that these findings are 
consistent with those of other studies which, have reported a. 
correlation between information-seeking and education,, income, 
and age. Active inf ormation-seekers were also shown to be more 
gregarious than other individuals, a fact which increases their 
opportunities to make use of interpersonal sources of information. 

Although oftciythe tendency is to conclude that low. 
level's of information-seeking -can bs^. attributed to a la^ck of edu- 
cation, other barrier^ to information-seeking with respect "to one 
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information source — libraries — were noted. Physical barriers 
(e.g., lack of transportation, etc.) to library use were more 
prevalent among the low in forma Lion-seekers' than among other 
individuals*. Psychological barriers were also noted among those 
sub-groups who wore found to, be active information-seekers. 

t v * '- 

The characteristics of the personal contacts made also 
Varied with subgroups 'of individuals./ In .particular , consistent 
patterns were noted for the most educated respondents and those 
^receiving the highest incomes or living. in' tracts with the highest 
median incomes. Contacts made by* the'se individuals were more' 
frequently males and more likely to be personal' acquaintances . 
PersonaT'-TTcquaintances contacted by /them for information were more 

^o±i^en^co.^wor.3usxG^arid were— l/ess - likely to- be relatives thcin con- 

tacts made by the typical respondent. Theii\ contacts v. y ere >also 
less likely to be affiliated with governmental agencies, ■ (excluding 
pub Tic schools and the police department). . . Thus , ■• rV^tqie : subgroups * 
of individuals who were found to be active' in format! on^eekers 
cwere also found to use consistently different kinds of 'lnterper^ 
sonal sources than other" respondents . However', a similar pattern 
was. not consistently evident for younger respondents "who wera also 
found to be active information-seekers. - 4 ; ... .. v *V / "... 

Indi viduals with- the highest levels of education and \ 
income also rated the contacts they made and the,, media, sources e #i 
t^hey used as helpful more, of ten than' did other respondents^. ; 'tfftat* 
these subgroups perceived their contacts as more helpful was fqund 

to be related to the fact that their contacts were, moref of tdri per- 
sonal ■ acquaintances and prof essioftaLs - than v/ere the contacts of \ 
the typical respondent. These findings may indicate that indi-' 
viduals with more .education and income have more influential 

^acquaintances to turn to for information or help ttfan do other * 
respondents. . \ m 

\ . ■ ; 
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The kinds of assistance received from persons contacted 
also varied for subgroups of individuals. Whereas relatively few 
contacts made referrals or said that they could not help, many 
contacts offered to help the respondent or gave some advice or 
information. Offers to help were more typical of contacts made 
ly those with the least education and family incomes, while infor- 
nation or advice was more often provided to those with the most 
education ar.d income. Althouah oerccntions of helpfulness were 
related to whether a contact made a referral or could hot help,^ 
contacts providing the two major kinds of assistance (information/ 
advice and offers to help) were not rated differently in terms of 
helpfulness. It was noted tha't perceptions of helpfulness may be 
more dependent upon search outcomes than the types of assistance 
provided; that is, those respondents who have been able to answer 
their questions or to solve their problems may retrospectively 
perceive their contacts as more helpful than other individuals 
who have been less succersful. Particularly when -^source needs 
are involved, contacts offering information or help in obtaining 
needed services (e.g., emergency food or family counseling) may 
not be perceived as helpful until the resource is actually 
delivered. 

In addition to variations in source use with respondent 
characteristics, the ma jor /types of sources used varied for 
.specific problems/quo.- Lions . The use of interpersonal sources 
appears to be associated with the specificity of the target of 
concern, For example, personal contacts were more frequent among 
those who had problems with their landlords than those who com- 
plained about high food prices. On the other hand, rrod5a use 
appears to be more dependent upon the frequency with v* rh issues 
are discussed in the media* (o.g.,^food prices, crime _r etc.) 
rather than associated with active attempts to obtain j n forma tion 
iron media sources. Indeed, mentions of obtaining information 
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from newspapers were more frequent among those concerned with the 
high crime rates than among those who were unemployed and looking 
for a job. j 
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7. SEARCH OUTCOMES 



The linkage pf individuals to solutions is the primary 
topic of concern in this chapter. What subgroups of individuals 
solve their problems or answer their questions? Is the success 
of individuals related to their particular needs or to the search 
strategics used? Is there an optimal search strategy for all sub- 
groups of individuals? Do unsuccessful individuals plan to con- 
tinue their searches for answers on solutions? 

In the first section of this chapter, there is an exami- 
nation of how successful and unsuccessful respondents differed in 
terms of three sets of variables: respondent characteristics, 
their specific problems or questions, and the search strategies 
they used. A statistical rrodel developed to predict success based 
on respondent characteristics and search strategies is presented 
in the second section of this chapter. Finally, the stated future 
strategies of subgroups of individuals whose information searches 
were unsuccessful are presented in the third section of this 
chapter • 

7 . 1 Successful and Unsuccessful Problem-- Solvers 

There are at least three sets of variables that one 
would expect to be related to success in problem-solving. These 
include respondent characteristics, the specific kinds of prob- 
lems to be solved by individuals, arid the search strategies used. 
Although interactions among these sets of variables undoubtedly 
contribute ta» successful problem solution, in this section we 
will examine, separately, how each set of variables is related 
to success. In tjno l; xt section .of this chapter, interactions 
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between two sets of variables — respondent characteristics and 
search strategies — will be discussed. 

'The criterion of success used in this chapter is based 
on responses tc the following question ashed of each respondent 
concerning the problem/question which he or she had designated as 
Kor;t important: "In your opinion do you feel that you have 
rotten a satisfactory answer to your question or solution to 
your problem at the present timet?" Responses were coded into 

/ 

four categories: "yes , definitely," "yes, sort of," "no, still 
working on it," and "no." However, for this analysis, the codes, 
have been collapsed to produce a dichotomy of those who were 
definitely or at least somewhat successful and those who were 
definitely, or at least to date, unsuccessful. There is, then, 
no absolute external measure of success only the perceptions 
of the respondents • 

/ 

7.1.1 The Relationship of Success to Respondent 

Characteristics 

The overall success rate was low, with only 26 percent 
of the sample reporting that they had been definitely or at 
least somewhat successful in obtaining answers or solutions 
(Table 7-1). The success rate for subgroups of individuals^ 
increased with education, family income, and median tract 
income. The most dramatic range in success rates was found for 
subgroups based on median tract income. Those living. in tracts 
with the lowest median incomes experienced a success rate of 
only 10 percent as compared with a 35 percent success rate for 
those living in tracts with the highest median incomes. Pro- 
fessionals and managers were also more successful as a group j 
than all -oLhor respondents who were either employed or not 
wording. 
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Table 7-1. Success in obtaining answers or solutions by respon- 
dent characteristics- 



Respondent 
Characteristic 


Total 


Percent 
Successful 


Percent 
Unsuccessful 


DK/NA 




% 


Total with 












problems /qucs tions 


1,945 


100 


26 


73 


1 


iCciirs oi /..uitCa cic n 












"1 _ c 
x — U 


132 


100 


on 


/ / 




7-11 


645 


100 


23 


76 


1 


12 


615 


100 


25 


75 


< 1 


13-15 


A r\ 

293 


10 0 


32 


68 




16 + 


259 


100 


35 


65 




family Income 












under y4 , ou u 


296 


100 


1 o 


Q 1 
o X 


1 


$ 4,000 - $ 7,999 


33 C 


100 


22 


76 


2 


$ 8,000 - $14,999 


695 


100 


.26 


74 


— 


$14 ,999 and over 


420 


100 


37 


63 




Occupation 








•• 




Professional/ 










/ 


managerial 


285 


100 


34 


66 




\+r _Lc JL J_ O U. X / jalco 


-39 


100 




" 74 




Blue Collar 


515 


100 


26 f 


73 


1 


Not Working 


801 


100 


25 


74 


1 


Median Tract Income 












Under $4,000 


75 


100 


10 


90 




$~ 4 ,000 - $ 7,999 


335 


100 


23 


75 


2 


$ 8 ,000 - $14 ,999 


1,4 07 


100 


26 


73 


1 


$14 ,000 and over 


130 


100 


35 


65 





S 
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7.1.2 The Relationship of Success to Specitic 

Problems /Questions 

Setting aside the issue of the nature of the solutions 
or answers that were acceptable to the respondents, it may be 
noted in Table 7-2 that respondents with complaints about 
maladies were very successful as a group when compared with 



Table 7-2. Success rates for the fifteen most important 
problems /que st ions 



Specific Problems/Pues tions 


Total 


Percent 
Successful 


Percent 
Unsuccessful 


M 

r 


o 


Total 


947 


100 


26 


74 


Complaints about maladies 


38 


100 


6W 


33 


Complaints about the school 










system 


50 


100 


40 


60 


Complaints about neighbors 


48 


10C 


38 


62 


Specific crime 


62 


100 


35 


65 


Traffic and parking 


69 


100 


33 


66 


Food prices too high 


40 


100 


30 


70 


Product quality bad 


58 


100 


28 


72 


General fear of crime 


133 


100 


27 


73 


Househunting 


105 


100 


24 


76 


Rental problems 


85 


100 


24 , • 


76 


Complaints about children 


71 


100 


23 


77 


Other neighborhood problems 


45 


100 


> 9 


91 


Inadequate bus service 


4 0- 


100 


8 


92 


City services 


45 


108 


7 


93 


Unemployed - looking for a job 


58 


100 


7 , 


93 „ 



/ 

respondents* who hdd other kinds of problems. Those who com- 
plained about the school system, about their neighbors, and 
about specific crimes also experienced relatively high success 
rates when compared with the sample average. h . sharp drop in 
success rates was found for those who complained about other 
neighborhood problems , inadequate bus service, city services, 
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and difficulties in finding jobs. Looking at these data in an- 
other way, 25 percent of those who were unsuccessful had one of 
these latter four problems/questions as compared with only six 
percent of the successful respondents. 

.7.1.3 Th e? Relat io nship of Success to Source s Used 

Successful and unsuccessful respondents were clearly 
differentiated in terns of their use of interpersonal sources 
for information or help (Table 7-3). Seventy-four percent of 



Table 7-3, Success related to source use for the fifteen most 
important problems /questions 





Total 


Successful 


i ■■ ■ 
Unsuccessful 


Sources 


(N = 947) 


(N = 24 7) 


(N = 700) 


Personal Contacts 








Percent making personal 








contacts 


59 


74 


54 


Average number of personal 








contacts 


1.23 


1.66 


1.16 


Media (use in percent) 








Television 


26 


26 


27 


Radio 


14 


12 


14 


Newspapers 


38 


40 


37 


Magazines 


15 


22 


12 


Books 


7 


8 


7 


Libraries (use' in percent) 


2 


2 


3 



the successful respondents as compared with only 54 percent of 
the unsuccessful respondents made persona], contacts. Those who 
wore successful also made more contacts on the average .than 
those., who were not successful. The only other source used which 
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differentiated among the two groups was magazines — a somewhat 
puzzling finding. There were no appreciable differences between 
successful and "unsuccessful, individuals in terms of their" use of 
television, radio , newspapers , books, or libraries as information 
sources.. . 

In summary , success- rates were seen to be related to 
certain respondent characteristics, the kinds^of problems/ques- 
tions that individuals were attempting* to resolve, and to the 
nature of search "strategies used,,. The most success was experi- 
enced by the most educated respondents, those with high incomes 
or living in high income tracts, and those whose occupations 
were professibnal or managerial. Respondents who had certain 
specific probleras/ques tions (e.g., an illness) were more success- 
ful than those attempting to resolve other specific problems/ 
questions (e.g., finding a job).* Finally, those who were suc- 
cessful in solving their problems or answering their questions- 
were more likely to make personal contacts . and to use magazines 
than the Jess successful respondents. In the next section, /We 
will look £t how well success in problem-solving can be predicted 
by the analysis of respondent characteristics and search strategies. 

J 

7.2 Predictin g Su ccess i n ProblQ in-So lying 

7.2.1 Mul tiple L inear Rc^rnssion ; . - 

. In an attempt; to gain a better under stand i ng of -iiic 

variables which contribute to successful problem-- sol vi n*i , <i t «•[>-. 
wise regression program with three sets of data w;i:;. run. rir::t /' 
certain aspects of the search strategic 1 :* usod by i i-iiprndf.n.l 
were examined to determine whether tlwr.e would i\xp 1 a n v.iri- 
ance in outcomes for ' .individuals . A set of 2 r > v.iH.iMom which 

/ . . ' ■ ' . V. 
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described search strategies (e.g., number of sources used, per- 
cent of contacts known personally, occupation of contacts, use 
of newspapers for information, etc.) was selected as indepen- 
dent variables for the regression model with the dependent 
variable being success or lack of success in problem-solving 
as defined earlier in this chapter. The model developed using 
these data on source use explained only six percent of the vari- 
ance in successful problem-solving . 

7\ second regression model was developed using the 
demographic characteristics of respondents as predictor 
variables. Fifteen demographic variables (e.g., family income, 
sex, race, occupation of the respondents, eduction, age, etc.) 
were entered in a stepwise fashion, resulting in a model which 
explained only four percent of the variance in successful 
versus unsuccessful problem-solving . 

Both source data and respondent characteristics were 
used to develop a third model. The 10 variables of each class 
which 'had contributed the most to explaining the variance in 
the two previous models were selected for use as independent 
variables in the third model. Eighteen of the twenty variables 
were entered with a resultant R of .0966; that is, explaining 
only 10 percent of the variance (Table 7-4) . The variables • 
which contributed the most to the prediction of success were 
those describing the respondent's income (median tract income 
and family income) and the method of making personal contacts 
(in person or by phone) . 

The third regression model, although explaining more 
of the variance than the tv;o previous models, v;as still unsatis- 
factory in contributing to an under s tanding of the variations 
in search outcomes. A major disadvantage of this type of re- 
gression modeling with survey data is the assumption that there 
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Table 7-4. Results of regression model to predict success using 
search strategy variables and demographic character- 
istics of respondents 







Variables Entered 


Multiple R 


2 

Multiple R 


It 




= deitographic , S — sea3rch strategy) 


(cumulative) 


( cumulative) 


D 


- 


Median tract income 


.1732 


.0300 


S 


- 


Percent of contacts made in person 


.2112 


.0446 


D 


- 


Family income 


.2288 


.0524 


S 


- 


Percent of contacts made by phone 


.2429 


.0590 


S 


— 


Percent of contacts known person- 










ally who were professionals 


. .2525 


.0637 


D 


- 


Race of respondent 


.2611 


.0682 


S 


— 


Magazine use 


.2683 


.0720 


D 


<- 


Occup tion of respondent — blue 










col.* ..a. 


.2737 


.0749 


D 


- 


Sex of respondent 


. 2800 


.0784 


D 


- 


Respondent not working 


.2869 


.0823 


S 


- 


Percent of contacts known person- 










ally who were relatives 


.2918 


.0852 


S 




Occupation of contacts — percent 










who were social workers 


.2962 


.0902 


S 




Number of sources used 


• .3003 


.0902 


S 




* Occupation of contacts — percent 










who were clerical workers 


.3021 


.0913 


D 




Occupation prestige index 


.3038 


.0923 


D 




Occupation of respondent — 










professional 


.3082 


.0950 


S 




Occupation of contacts - percent 










who were professional 


.3099 


.0.960 ' ' 


D 




Occupation of respondent — 










service . worker 


.3108 


.0966 



are no interactions between variables and. that the data can be 
fitted with an additive, linear model. On the other hand, an- 
other modeling approach, multiple classification or tree 
analysis, makes fewer restrictive assumptions about the data. 
Presented in the following section .is a more explanatory model, 
using tree analysis. 
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7,2.2 Tree Analysis Using the AID (Automatic Interaction 

Detector) Program 

The AID program sequentially performs , two-way splits 
of "the sample, with each split resulting i the greatest reduc- 
tion in variance. The AID program, thereby, makes a decision as 
to which variable and which breakpoints will maximally reduce 
the unexplained variance. No further splits' are made (a) when 
no variance is left unexplained, or (b) when splits on the remain- 
ing variables will result in no further reduction in unexplained 
variance, or (c) when the cell size of a group is too small to be 
further subdivided. 

Thirty variables were selected for use in the AID model 
to predict search outcomes (success or nonsuccess) . Twenty- four 
variables described seardli strategies while the remaining six 
variables described demographic characteristics of the respondents 

However, only 11 of these variables were useful in reducing the 

/ * • 

unexplained variance. In comparison with the regression models 

which 'explained little of the variance, the model developed with 

AID explained 52 percent of the variance in successful problem- 

solving. A complete listing of the 30 variables is presented 

below. The eleven variables used in the final model are starred. 

A. Search Strategy Variables 

* 1. Number of sources used " 

2. Number of personal contacts made 

* 3. Tcrcent of contacts who were male 

* 4 . Percent of contacts who were known 

personally / 

5. Percent of contacts known personally who 
were relatives 

6. Percent of contacts known personally who 
were neighbprs 

7. Percent of contacts kr>own personally who 
ware prof c:js ionals •> 

Q r . Percent of contacts known personally who 
were co-workers 

/ 
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9. Percent of contacts who were social workers 

10. Percent of contacts whr were 
managers/administrators v 

11. Percent of -contacts wl\o were professionals 

12. Percer*- of contacts who were clerical 
workers * . 

13 ♦ Percent of contacts who were jj£ue collar 
or service workers 

14. Percent of contacts who were not .working 

15. ? rcent of contacts who were employed by 
public schools 

16. Percent of contacts who were employed by 
other government agencies 

*17. Percent of 'conjtatfts made by phone 
*18. Percent of- contacts made in person 

19. To trfl- number of times all contacts were* 
contacted 

20. Used television as a source 
' 21. Used radio as a source 

22. Used newspapers as a source 
*23. Used magazines as a source 
24. Used a library as a source 

B. Demographic Variab 1 b-s 

*25. Res^Ciident^s^ race ~"~ ■; — ' 

26. Kcjspondent ! s occupational prestige 
Median tract income 

" 7 28. Respondent's sex 1 . 

*29. * Respondent 1 s occupation (professional,* 

manager/administrator, clerical/sales, blue 
col,«lar, service, housewife, retired, other ' 
not working) : *~ 

*30. Family income . m , 

The tree diagram representing the model developed by' 
AID is- presented in Figure 7-1'." . As '.may be noted in the figure, 
the .first box of the tree represents all respondents who repJiod 
to the question concerning the success of their searches (1,933 
responses) having an overall success rate of^26 percent.. The sam- 
ple was then split on a search strategy variable — percent of 
contacts, made in pferson witlv 1 ,0T5 respondents making less than 
30 percent of their contacts in person and the remaining 8 88 re- 
spondents making 30 percent or more ' of •their contacts in person. 
Success 1 rates for these subgroups were 21 percent- and 33 percent 
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A 



Successful 
outcomes 

■ M - 2<i< 
N - 1,333 



Made 10 
more of 
ronUcU 
person 

M • 33 c 
N - bad 



or 
l heir 
la 



.ulc Ic th."tn 
tholr* * 
Cor.Mela in 
person £ 

M • 2J£ 
X - 1,"IS 



Vklpo were 
prufcsalor.il*, 
manners, *nJ 
*ervUe »«r«r» 
M • 47 ; 

N - ? r .i 



23 

llespoudcnts 
*Uh family 
Incomes of 
<C,000 or more 

M -515 
N ■ 1U3 



l-mily 
l;.k.wiitt'» of 
;«is than $0,ln)0 

M • 35% 
N - GO 





Kiti-v '. vr 




i.. -;t vl 












M • 57 




N • 118 






2". 




Knew less than 




2u i of coalliclt 




personally 




M • 43% 




S - 77 








11 



in 



17 



Other 

ro.spariiiorita who 
were *orkIn£ or 
not worUn; 

M • 771 
N -G33 



Lived in 
tract w 1th 
median Income 
$6,oyii or over 

M - 3i>% 
N » 544 



U*ed 

magazines 

M « 46% 
N • 70 



8 



Lived In 
tract '*ith 
median Income 
less than 56,000 

M - 6% 
K »69 



Did not use 
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respectively, so that making contacts in person appears to be an 
advantage. In general, the upper part of the diagram represents 
the more successful respondents; however, this is not always the 
case. For example, group 22 in the lower part of the diagram has ' 
a success rate of 54 percent, second only to group 25 in thp upper 
part of the diagram with a success rate of 57 percent. Each of 
the final groups in the diagram is unique and must be considered 
in terms of its membership in all groups preceding it in the 
diagram. In Table 7-5, each of the final groups is described in 
rank order by average rate of success . 

Table 7-5. Successful outcomes: final (truncated) groups in\ 
rank order by the a\>e s rage rate of success 



Group 
■ Number 


Nuinber 
of Cases 


Average 
Rate of 
Success 


i 

Characteristics of Respondents 
and Search Strategies . 


25' , 


118 


57% 


Respondents who made 30 percent or 
more of their contacts in person''; and' 
were prof essionals , managers ,/ or ser- 
vice workers; and had family incomes 
of $6,000 or more; and knew 20 percent 
or more of their contacts, personally 


22 


■ 83 


54% 


Respondents' who made less than 30 per- 
cent of their contacts in person; and.; 
made 90 percent or Tnore of their con- . 
tacts^ by phone; and loss ? than 30 ,pcr- 
cent of their contacts v/ere male . 


27 

r 


<- 


49?, 


Respondents who made 30 percent or' 
more of their contacts in person ; and 
were clericcrl/«ales workers , blue 
collar workers, housewives, retired, 
or unemployed ; and lived in tracts 
with median incomes of $8,000 or more; 
and who. did not use magazines for in- 
formation ; and who were housewives , - 
retired, or bi ue, collar workers; and 
who knew less than §0 percent of- their 
cefntacts personally; and who used 2-8 
sources of information 
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Table 7-5. 



Successful outcomes : final (truncated) groups in 
rank order by the average rate of success (Continued) 



Group 
Number 



11 



24 



2C 



29 



13 



26 



Nurv.bc r 
of Cases 



76 



77 



60 



84 



75 



73 



Ave rage 
Rate of 
Success 



48' 



4.3 ! 



35< 



33% 



311 



29' 



Characteristics of Respondents 
and Search' Strategies 



Respondents who made 30 percent or 
more of their contacts in person; and 
who v:cre clerical/sales workers, blue 
collar workers, housewives, retired, 
or unemployed; and who lived in tracts 
with median incomes of $8,000 or wore; 
and who used magazines for information 

Respondents who made 30 percent or 
more of their contacts in person; and 
who were professional, managers, or 
service workers; and who knew less 
than 20 percent of their contacts 
personally 

Respondents who made 30 percent or 
more of their contacts in person; and 
who were professionals, managers, or 
service workers; and whose family in- 
come was less than $6,000 



Respondents who made less 
?cnt^ of their contacts in 
who made 90 percent or 
contacts by phone; and 
more of their contacts 
who were professionals, 



than 30 per- 
person; and 
more of their 
30 percent or 
were male; and 
clerical/sales 



workers, hcAisewives , or retired 

Respondents who made less than 3 0 per- 
cent of their contacts in person; and 
who made less than 90 percent of their 
\contacts by telephone ; and whose 
Ifarnily incomes were $15,000 or more 

Respondents who made 30 percent or 
iporc of their contacts in person; and 
\\ T ho were cJcrical/saJos workers, blue 
collar workers , housewives / retired, 
or unemployed ; and lived in tracts 
with median incomes of $8,000 or more; 
ahd who did not use magazines; and who 
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Table 7-5. Successful outcomes: ' fipal (truncated) groups in 

rank order by the average rate of success (Continued) 



Group . 
Number 


Nurfibci- 
of Ca. l ;cG 


Average 
Kate of 
Success 


Characteristics of Respondents 
■ and Search Strategics 








were housewives , retired , or blue 
collar workers ; and who knew less than 
50 percent of their contacts personal- 
ly, and who used 0-2 sources of 
information . , 


31 


l l 06 


24% . 


Respondents who made 30 percent or * 
more of their contacts in person; and 
who wore clerical/sales workers, blue 
collar workers , housewives , retired, 
or unemployed; and who lived in tracts 
with median incomes of $8,000 or more; 
who did not use magazines; and who 
were rn employed or clerical/sales 
workers; and who were white 


19 


141 

- 


23% 


Respondents who made 3^ percent cr 
more of their contacts in person; and 
who were clerical/sales workers, blue 
collar workers, housewives, retired, 
or unemployed ; and who lived in tracts 
with median incomes of $8,000 or more; 
and who did riot use magazines; and who 
were housewives, retired, or blue 
collar workers ; and who knev/ 50 per- 
cent or more of their contacts 
personal ly 


15 


492 


185 


Respondents who made less than 30* per- 
cent of their contacts in person; and 
who made less than 90 percent of their 
contacts by phone; and who had family 
incomes of less than $15,000 a year; 
and who were clerical/sales workers, 
service workers , Housewives , retired, 
or unemployed 


28 


70 


181 


Respondents who made less than 3J0 per- 
cent of their contacts in person; andT 
who made 90 percent or more of their 
contacts by phono; and 30 percent or 
more of their contacts were male; and 
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Table 7-5. Successful outcomes: final (truncated) groups in 

rank order by the average rate of success (Continued) 



Group 
number 



Number 
of Cases 



33 



160 



89 



30 



59 



73 



Average 
Mate of 
Success 



14 1 



0% 



Characteristics of Respondents 
and Search S trategies 



who v;cre nnnagers , blue collar 
workers, service workers, or 
unemployed 

Respondents who made less than 30 per- 
cent of their contacts in person; and 
less than 9 0 percent of their contacts 
by phone ; and whose family incomes 
wore less than $15,000; and who were 
professionals, managers, or blue 
collar workers; and who were male 

Respondents who made 3 0 percent or 
more of their contacts in person; and 
who were el erica 1/salos workers , blue 
collar workers, ■housev;-'— es , retired, 
or unemployed ; and who lived in tracts 
with median incomes of less than 
$8,000 

Respondents who made 30 percent or 
more of their contacts by phone ; and 
who were clerical/sales workers blue 
collar workers , housewives , retired , 
or unemployed; and who lived in tracts 
with median incomes of $8,000 or more; 
and who did not use magazines; and who 
were clerical/sales workers or unem- 
ployed; and who were non-white 

Respondent:; who made less than 30 per- 
cent of thcir;*coni acts in person; and 
who made less than 90 percent of their 
contacts by phone; and who had family 
incomes of less than $15 ,000 and who 
were pre ■ cusionaln , managers, or blue 
collar workers; and who were female 
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In interpreting the tree, only the major findings 
which contribute to our understanding of* search outcomes will 
be discussed. First , it is interestinq to note that the first 
c variable which discriminated best among respondents was a search 
strategy variable, thv percentage of contacts made in person. 
This variable: was not c;:pccted to be such a good discrimina !*or , 
although a 5 o:;t-hoc e:;pl anation readily comes to mind (i.e., 
faee-to-faee confrontation tend:: to lead to result s whereas the ■ 
strategies of leaking telephone calls or writing letters are less 
effective* in producing the answers) . 



An obvious conclusion which can be made based on this 
mode] is thai* no cne strategy works best and that demographic 
characteristics interact with search strategies resulting in 
some strategics being more effective for some demographic sub- 
groups of individuals than for others. To illustrate this 
point, let us examine groups 25 and 27 in the upper portion of 
the tree diagram. For group 25/ which includes primarily pro- 
fessionals who do hot have low incomes, a particular advantage 
accrutis to contacting personal acquaintances for information or 
for help. However, for persons in other occupational categories, 
contacting personal acquaintances appears to be detrimental to \ 
success (see groups 18 and 19) and making use of the greatest 
number of sources is positively related tp success-., (see groups 
26 and 27) ♦ In other words, these relationships lend credence 
to an earlier hypothesis (see Chapter Five) that professionals 
and persons at the higher income levels are more successful in 
problem-solving because they know influential persons. For 
those who do not hold such advantaged positions in society, 
personal acquaintances contacted tend to be relatives, friends, 
and neighbors at similar* occupational and income levels. For 
thc:;c person:? , the most effective strategy appears to be that c 
using a great number of sources (perhaps a "shot gun" approach) ,< 
rather than turning to personal acquaintances. . 
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The relatively high success rates for two- other final 
groups, 22 and 11, are not as easy to interpret. Group 22 con- 
sists of individuals who made most of their contacts by tele- 
phono rather than in person and whose contacts were predominantly 
female. At a minimum > this may indicate that making telephone 
contact is the second best: -Method of contact (followed by letter 
writing or making no contacts at all). The reason for the differ- 
ences in success rates based on sex of the persons contacted is 
unclear, especially since there is no indication that females are 
considered helpful more frequently than males (see Chapter Five) . 

Turning now to group 11 , a major factor entering into 
the success of this group appears to be the use of magazines 
for information. Similarly, in. Section 7.1.3 of this chapter, 
a relationship was found between success and magazine use. A 
question which comes to mind is whether these individuals 
actually obtained helpful information from magazines or whether, 
magazine use is a proxy variable for some other characteristic 
of these respondents or of their search strategies. In an 
attempt to answer this question, we went back to examine the 
success rates of those who used magazines and those who did not 
for the fifteen most important problems/questions. It was found 
that for three specific problems/questions (complaints about 
maladies, high food prices, and a general fear of crime) success- 
ful respondents were more likely, by a factor of two, to have 
used magazines than unsuccessful respondents (45 percent to' 22 
percent) . It is conceivable that articles relating to these 
problems/questions such as doctor's columns, low-cost recipes, 
or how to protect one's home against burglary, etc. may have 
provided useful information to these respondents, 

A final comment on the tree analysis concerns the, 
income variables and their positions in the tree. In all but 
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one of the four major branches in the tree, either family in- 
come or median tract income entered in at the third level of 
two-way splits (i.e., for groups 6, 4, and 5 but not for group 
7) . The relative symmetry of the tree with respect to income 
points to a generally higher success rate for those at the 
higher ] ovals of income regardless of which search strategy is 
used. However, the breakpoints are considerably lower in the 
upper portion of the tree, indicating that being at the very 
highest levels of income is not . necessary to success provided 
that an. effective search strategy is used (e.g., making con- 
tacts in person, using many sources, etc) , 

7 . 3 Future Strategies of Unsuccessful Problem-Solvers 

> 

* Individuals who indicated that they were not com- 
pletely satisfied with the answers or solutions +v^y luid ob- 
tained were asked what else they planned to do (questionnaire 
item 11-15, p. 15). The reply that "nothing can be done" 
increased with median tract income and age (Table 7-6) . Only 
13 percent of those living in tracts with median incomes of 
less than $4,000 said that nothing could be done in comparison 
to 33 percent of those living in tracts with the highest median 
incomes. The elderly were almost twice as likely to say that 
nothing could be done in comparison witli younger respondents. 
Conversely, those living in low-income tracts and young respon- 
dents (less than 25 years) were more likely than the typical 
respondent to indicate that they planned to make contacts. , ^ 
Konwhites and professionals also tended to give this response 
more frequently when compared to the sample percentage. 

These findings with respect to the nonwhite and low 
income respondents are interesting since they appear to contra- 
dict the findings of others (see, for example, Caplov j !.*.: , 19G7) 
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which point to apathy and feelings of ineffectiveness among 
these subgroups. On the contrary , nonwhites and, more particu- 
larly, the pdor respondents in the sample were most likely to 
have plans to. make further contacts and were least likely to 
say that nothing could be done. The. elderly, on the other hand, 
more nearly fit the characterization of apathy so frequently 
used to describe the poor. 

7.4 Summary and Discussion 

« r 

<J ■ 

Success in problem-solving was found to be related to 
demographic characteristics of respondents. In particular, 
those with the highest incomes \nnd at the highest educational 
levels had higher success rates than other respondents. These < 
subgroups, it may be recalled, tended to , make more active 
searches &nd to make qualitatively different kinds of personal 
contacts than the typical respondent (see Chapter Six) . . The 
information or help obtained by these subgroups of individuals 
was also more likely to be perceived by ^them as helpful. .As 
noted earlier (Chapter Six) these individuals may have been more 
likely to perceive their contacts as helpful in retrospect pre- 
cisely because they were more successful than other respondents. 

Different problems/questions were associated with 
different success rates; however, no unitary concept was formu- 
lated to account for why some problems/questions tended to be 
resolved with greater frequencies than others, A dimension of 
the information system which has not boon a major focus of this 
study may explain some of these variations — that of resources 
being available in the community to meet the- particular needs 
of residents. The complex issue of whi ch problems or questions 
are "solveable M also hinges on the acceptability- o*f alternative 
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solutions to individuals. What may be acceptable to one indi-° 
vidual may be? unacceptable to another. Where resources are . 
.limited, success depends oi\ the ability of individuals to 
generate and/or accept alternative solutions. 

Search strategies were also related to success in 
that those v:ho made personal contacts and those who used inaga- 
zines were more likely to be successful than those who did. not. 
Interestingly , the use of newspapers, televisi6n, radio, books,, 
or libraries was not related to success at this gross level of 
analysis. ■ ^ 

A number of interesting findings resulted from the AID 
model which was developed to predict success based on respondent 
chciracteristics ar*4 search strategics* In particular, interpre- 
tation of th<2 model leads to the conclusion th3t different 
^strategics are effective for different subgroups of individuals'. 
Contacting' one 1 s personal acquaintances is an effective strategy 
for professionals and managers. However, for. other occupational 
groupings , ' this is an ineffective strategy, presumably because 
the people that nonprofessionals know personally are not likely 
to be" powerful or influential. For nonprofessionals, the better 
approach is not to turn to friends or relatives but to use as 
many other sources as possible. Although this alternative 
strategy is effective, it remains a fact "that tine best resources 
are accessed more effortlessly by the more advantaged members of 
society. m 

While the income level of the respondent or of the 
tract in which he or she lived was highly predictive of success, 
some search strategies seemed to mitigate this effect. Specific- 
ally, making contacts in person resulted in more success than 
other methods of making contact.' Consistent with . findings re- 
ported earlier^ magazine use foas another strategy related to 
success. 
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Finally, with respect ^to the stated future strategies 
of unsuccessful respondents, it was encouraging to note that tl"e 
subgroup characterized by the lowest success rate (i.,e., those 
living in tracts with -median incomes of less than $4,000) were 
least likely to fre apathetic about continuing their searches. 
Nonwhites , while not" characterized by a lower than average 
success rate,, also co 4 ild -ngt be described as apathetic based 
on their responses. Hopefully, the stereotype of the apathetic 
poor and black population in the 1960 *s, will be a myth in the 
1970 *s. On the other hand the responses of the elderly in our 
samjple were not as encouraging with* almost half of them saying 
that nc oiling could be done and only a third planning to make 
• further: contacts. - 
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'8 7 EXPLORATORY TESTING OF SELECTED FINDINGS 

By 

Edwin E. Olson* 



8.1^ * Objectives 

s • * 

The purpose of this final phase of the study was to 
develop a methodology for assessing the capability of library 
and information agencies to' deal with «the kinds of problems and 
questions identified by residents of the Baltimore Urbanized 
Area during the survey phase. It was desirable to consider the 
usefulness of such a methodology , if it could be* developed , as 
a tool for library and information service planners. -Because of 
limited resources and" the restrictions of the Project to one 
urban area, efforts in this phase "^ust be considered only explor - 
a tory ; but,- hopefully, the findings cind implications of this 
phase^&ill be a useful 'guide for future efforts. 



8.2 Approach * 

The approach in this phase was analogous to previous 
studies designed to develop methods for measuring a library's 
capability for meeting the, needs of its* users for .materials . By 
drawing samples of the materials cited by medical school faculty 
in their research and attempting to obtain these materials, a 
library 1 s. capability to deliver tuallericils was . calculated* After 
gauging a number 6f libraries wittf this document delivery capa- 
bility tost, "a quantitative - score for each library' was construct- 
ed- using the methodology developed by Orr,, et. al. (1968). By. 



Principal investigator , exploratory testing 9 phase . 
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analogy, the plan for this phase was. to generate a pool of spe- 
cific problems/questions that were identified by urban residents; 
sample this pool, and then determine, what kind of solutions .or 
answers to these problems or questions could be provided by in- 
formation facilities in the Baltimore rrbanized Area, The 
assumption \; c *s that the inf urination agencies have the capability 
of providing .solution:; /answers to resident's problems/questions 
either from their own resources or by; tapping the resources of 
other institutions in the area. It wan also hoped that a begin- 
ning could be made in developing a means of measuring, in the 
aggregate, the capability of the urban area to respond to resi- 
dent problems/quest ions . The p^bl of residents 1 problems/ques- 
tions which was used in this phase was Made up of items previously 
identified by the various residents as "most .important 11 to them. 

The methods for presenting information agencies with 
a sample of these problems/questions were developed in a pretest 
with «two information facilities in Prince George's Cotinty (not 
-in the Baltimore Urbanized Area) : (1) the Community Library and 
Information Center (CLIC) which serves as a referral center for 
branches of the Prince George's Public Library system and (2) a 
regular branch library in the same system. 

From available lists of agencies in the ■ Baltimore ; 
Urbanized Area which claimed general in mation and referral 
activities as a major function, eight r* ncies to approach for 
the experim..nt were identified. • Betrau.se of the required commit- 
ment of well over one day's staff tiiiie , * only five .agreed to 
cooperate in this experiment. These wore: (1) Anne Arundel 
County Public Library, (2) Baltimore County Public Library, 
.(3) Enoch Pratt tree Library, (4) Health and Welfare Council 
of Central Maryland, and (5) Lighthouse (a "hoi. lino" in 
Baltimore County) . J 
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8.3 Methodoloqv 

i. ■ 

/' 

Two samples of the "most important" problems or ques- 
tions identified in the survey were drawn:" (1) a random sample 
of 100 and (2) a sanplc of 26, which was a subset of the sample . 
of 100. The sample .sizes of 100 and 26 were determined in the., 
pretest lo be the maximum number that information agencies would 
handle in a test situation. The second sample (subset) was 
selected from the 100 in the following steps : (1) the -most 
predominant topic categories of problems/questions in the 100 
items were identified, yielding a subset of 41 problems/ques- 
tions; (2) all of the question^ which had been previously coded 
as requests for information were selected from the subset, yield- 
ing 1Q* yL terns; (3) an additional 16 problems/questions were 
selected Tram the subset of 41 (less the. 10 already selected) 
to arrive at a sample of 26 questions. 

8.3.1 Professionals 1 Ability to Perceive Problems/Questions 

One major task w^is to determine the ability of infor- 
mation professionals — representing the agencies — to perceive 
the information needs of residents. 

In an interview information professionals were asked to^ 
present a listing of their own perceptions of subject areas which 
frequently come. up in the lives of people living in their agencies' 
service areas. Then upon probing (giving the respondents h. list 
of topic categories which had been given to the residents of 
the survey) , the respondents were asked to list the subject 
areas of problems/questions which came into their facilities 
regardless of whether or not these were topics they had previ- 
ously mentioned. .The intent was to be able to contrast the 
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latter listing with the. problems perceived to exist in the com- 
munity but which did not come into information facilities. 
After this opening section of the interview, the information 
professionals wore asked to respond to each of 100 problems/ 
questions which had. been posed by residents in the earlier sur- 
vey by placing the sheet, upon which the problems/questions had 
been recorded into a pile according to how they would respond 
to then if they came into their agency during the normal "course 
of business. The problems/question J as given tp the information 
professionals were exactly as recorded in the field, including 
any misspellings or omissions of connecting words by the 
interviewers . ' 

Along with a category of "other," the respondents were 
given four response categories which had been constructed on the 
basis of the pretest: (1) can provide information or a referral 
which we know will have information or help which the person 
needs; quite sure we can handle it; (2) can refer but uncertain 
if referral will meet the person's needs; (3) need more informa- 
tion about the problem; don't know what to do with it until we 
get more information from the person; (4) nothing we can do, not 
a problem we can deal with. 

In the final section of the interview respondents were 
■ instructed to detail their responses to the sample of 2G problems 
or questions which were left behind for this purpose. The respon 
dents were asked to deal with the questions or problems just as 
they would if they had been phoned in, or if the persons had come 
intr their agency. For each question a recording form was pro- 
vided for recording behavior in dealing with the problem/question 
This form was designed to be similar to the interview schedule 
used in the survey of residents. The response record asks the 
information professional to describe for each problem/question 
the information-seeking behavior of those in the agency dealing 



with the issue (usually only the one professional) , including any 
contacts made with an\- person during the search. A sequence of 
questions on media probed for any radio, TV, newspaper, maga?;ine, 
book/ pamphlet, or other media or institutional sources which were 
used in. the information-seeking activity. Finally, the informa- 
tion professional S3 were asked to contrast the various sources usgd 
and speculate whether they obtained satisfactory solutions/answers 
to residents 1 problems/questions. 

8.4 Findin gs 

Throughout the present section, the five participating 
agencies are referred to as A, B, C, D, and E. The various 
analyses reported herein do not necessitate the identification 
of the specific agencies. The "findings" outlined in this sec- 
tion arc' not in any way generalizable but are reported c>nly as 
a, means of illustrating and assessing the methods used. 

» 

8.4.1 Perceptions of Resident Problems/Question s 

Table 8-1 compares the bread topic are^s of problems/ 
questions which the residents in the sample? and each of the five 
information professionals considered to be most important.- For the 
citizens these problems are the ones they had been attempting to 
cope with — problems of changing neighborhoods, maintaining a 
household, consumer af f a: rs \ ' etc . Interer tiny ly ,. there was no 
apparent correlation between the.se and the* professionals 1 
perceptions. For example, the problem/question topic area 
most frequently mentioned by the residents — 'neighborhood — 
was mentioned by only one information "prof ennionn] . 
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Table 8-1. Major, information problem/question topic categories: 

comparison of residents' needs and information profes- 
sionals 1 ' perceptions of residents 1 needs 



- 

Topics Most 
Frequent} y I* i e n t i c r. o d 
by Residents 


Residents 1 
Rank Order 


Information Prcf essional ' s 
Perception of Residents' 
Rank Order 


A 


B 


c 


D 


lv 


Total 
Til '.us 
Mentioned 


Neighborhood 


1 








9 




1 


Consumer 


2 




3 




7 


1 


3 


Housing/Maintenance 


3 


5 


5 




6 


4 


4 


Crime and, Safety 


4 


1 


1 




10 




3 


Education 


5 




8 




8 


2 


4 


Employment 


6 


6 


7 




3 




3 


Transportation 


7 




2 


4 


5 




3 


Finance/.Public 
















Assistance 


8 








'1.5* 




1 


Health 


9 


7 




2 






2 


Miscellaneous 


10 


5* 


7* 


6 


4 


5* 


5 • • 


Recreation 


11 


3 






12 




2 


Discrimination 


12 


4 


6 








2 


Legal 


13 




Q 


1 


11 


6 


4 " 



Average rank derived when agency listed one topic category 
under two or more names. 



The great amount of variation among the five profes- 
sionals themselves also indicates thai: information professionals 
lack any type of common perception of the most important , needs 
as indicated by the residents' problems/questions. This is possi- 
bly because, as revealed in the analysis of survey data, these 
needs are seldom communicated to library and information facili- 
ties (see Sections 6,1.3.3 and 6.2.3). In addition there might • 

have been a better correlation if the comparison to the rank ^ 

order of residents' problems had been restricted to respondents 
living in the area served by information professionals. However, 
the size of the sample did not allow this. 
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8.4.2 



Re s ponse to Resident Problems/Questions 



When asked to make a quick judgment about the sample 
of 100 inf orr.nticn problems/questions, the information special- 
ists on the average felt that they could deal with 46 percent of 
tno items ('/ blc S-2) . Of these approximately half were items 
they could refer to another agency and half were items with which 
they could 1 not deal* Almost half were items that required more 
information t.rom the respondent about his request either the 
problem or question was ambiguous or the specialists needed more 
information about Lhe resident's situation. This could reflect 
a weakness in the methodology. 

When given time to work with' the subset of 2G problems/ 
questions, it appears from Tab] a 8-3 that the professionals 1 
earlier quick judgments on the subset of 2G among the sample of 
100 were either nearly accurate or were underestimates of their 
capacity to respond* In three instances the institutions sig~> 
nificantly underestimated their ability to deal with these prob- 
lems, while in two cases they slightly overestimated. The 
method of sorting problem statements in this test would appear 
to predict a minimum capability. 

The differences among agency responses were not so pro- 
nounced when assessing only the quick- judgment sort of 100 sheet?, 
as opposed to actually dealing with the problems/questions (the 
sample of 2G) . 7\t the e;<tioir,es the difference among the five 
agencies for the initial sort was 27 percentage points, whereas 
for the sample of 26 it was 59 percentage points. This suagosts 
that the agencies 1 ability to deal with typical residents' 
problems/questions can best be determined in actual (or possibly 
simulated) work situations . 
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Table 8-3. Information agency response to resident information 
needs: intrasample comparison of problems/questions 
dispositions 



Porcont of Problem: /pu-'Stions Which Information Profes- 
sionals or Agencies Could Handle (Categories 1 and 2) ' 



Agency 




Judcji/.ontJ? 


(N-- 26) 


Actual Solutions/Answers (N = 26), 


A 




46% 




62% 


11 




.1 9 




26 


C 




46 ■ 




81 


D " 




42 




46 ' 


E 




46 




85 



VTuan the information professionals' responses were 
analyzed by topic area (Table 8-4) , the mean responses for 
the . agensie:? showed that regardless of topic area, profes- 
sionals con Id deal with over one- third or close to one-half of 
the probler.i;>/gues > tions a . Major areas with the low^ot scores were 
crime and safety, consumer matters, and education. Further, the 
range among the individual agency scores revealed that generally 
there was not close agreement among the agencies as to whether 
or not a ; epic area could bo dealt with. For problems/ques- 
tions whi :h agencies felt they could handle, either by using 
their own resources or by referral, there was greater consensus 
in the subject areas %jf housing and financial and public 
assistance:. The area of health showed a large amount of dis- 
agreement cv/id ^rime and safety, education, and miscellaneous 
also revealed high variation among agencJ.es. 

'Overall, it appears that institutions may be judged 
individually as to particular subject-area strengths and weak- 
nesses; but it is difficult to c* make a general statement because/ 
of a high dr.gree of variability. 
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Table 8-5 indicates the degree of consensus among the 
information professionals' judgment with respect to their insti- 
tutions 1 capability to deal with the problems/questions of the 
residents (either through their own rosourcor. or by referring 
them to another information disseminating agency within the 
community). The number in the left-hand column signifies the 
number oi agencies which could handle the same individual prob- - 
] oms/qiH.-stions listed in the right-hand column. For instance, 
only 11 percent of all of the problems could be handled by all 
five information agencies (see Figure 8-1 tor the list of these 
-11 problor.s/qucs lions) . Pour agencies could handle an addi- 
tional 21 percent and less than half (44 percent) of the resi- 
dents 1 individual probleir.s/questi&tts could be handled by the 
.majority of the information agencies. The large portion of the 
problems/questions which could not be answered by any of the infer 
maticn agencies may be explained by the fact that the unsolved 
problems /questions stated by the. residents wore generally vague 
and* unspecif ic (see Figure 8-2); 



Table* 8-5. Degree of consensus among inf ormatii on -prt)ilt^ssix>nals- 



on the capability of their institutions to handle 
citizen questions/problems 



Number of Professionals Stating 
They Could Handle Problem 



4 

3 
2 

1 \. 
0 

Total 



Number of Cases Where There Was 
Agreement 



11 
21 
12 
22 
12 
_22 
100" 



3£ 



ISO 



Number of Profes- 
sionals l:ho Could 



Z.nswer 



refer 



V7o like to know if there is <i day care 
center here ijn the neiyhborhood. 

There arc rats in the bac]: a]. ley. Three 
or four people hove called 'but, no t one heis . 
come to do anything about then . 

I am concerned about these boarded up 
houses next ^o me . Is the government or 
city going to remodel or tear them down 
because sometimes people break in the rear 
of them , and clir;ib on the roofs over there 
and on. mine, too. 

My bac]; alley is all brohc up from dump 
trucks when they built up out'here. 

Having trouble getting medical care card 
for wile and for myself from VJelfarc. 



We had muddy water coming from the spigots. 
We got in touch with our councilman. VJc 
-thought he could take caxc. q£ "... it . We just 
wanted to know how to make the water 
cleaned up. . 

The union to which I belong was taking out 
mere money than then should have out of my 
check. I wanted to, find out why* 

V?hy can 1 1 we have more policemen wal king 
the beat in our neiyhborhood? 

A place to live, I have to move, out of 
this hell. hole. The pipes .leak — there 
is a ho'-lo in the roof from that storm 
Agnes and water .leaks on my .sofa. The 
toilet won't flush right, I have to keep 
a bucket under it to keep the urine from 
going on the floor. The place stinks. 



v ■; 



•are 8-1. Residents 1 problon s/gues tions which all information 
professionals could answnr or refer (from sample of 
100 "Mo:; t Important" problems/questions^ 
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Number of Profes- 
sionals Who Could 



The landlord told me I had' to move in 
three months. I don't know why. I pay 
$85.00 a month and I never miss a month. 
I told the landlord what a mess this place 
was. He sent a painter instead of a 
plumber. He sent a carpenter. They keep 
tearing the place up instead of fixing it 
up. 

I had a auto* theft. My son in college 
couldn't be insured.. The insurance people 
still want me to pay full insurance. I 
don't think I have to. He doesn't even 
^live here anymore, but I have to pay in- 
surance '5;pr him. He never drives the car 
any. " * ■ . 

Bought air conditioner . Sometimes it 
drips in the front. Have to keep v a little 
•plate under 'it. Drips insi^ the house. 



Figure 8-1 . Residents* problems/questions which all information 
professionals could. answer or refer (from sample of 
100 "Most Important" problems/questions (Continued) 

Figure 8-1 lists the 11 specific problems/questions 
which all five information agencies could answer either with 
their own resources or by referral to another information dis- 
seminating agency with the assurance of that agency's dealing 
with the referral. The problems /questions have certain simi- 
larities among them in that residents are stating problems/ 
questions which require direct factual responses. For example, 
finding information on day care centers is a specific question 
which can be answered effectively by each information profes- 
sional using information sources physically present in his or 
her agency. 



Answer Refer 
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Category 1: Five Examples 
Could Handle Problem 

Why can't we have more policemen walking 
the beat in our neighborhood? 

We had muddy water coming from the spigots. 
We got in touch wj.th our councilman. We 
thought he could take care of it. We just 
wanted to know how to have the water 
cleaned up. 

Bought air conditioner. Sometimes it 
drips in the front. Have to keep 'a little 
plate under it. Drip^ inside the house. 

Category 2 : Four 
Could Handle Problem , 

I'd like to know what they are doing now 
in the progressive schools and where they 
. . are located and what they are doing and if 

they are doing anything in the county 
schools here and I know they have English 
Labs and Math Labs and I don't understand 
them . 

V 

•I'd like to know where I can get info on 
them here. I am going to be a elem. 
school teacher in music. 

We need sewerage in this area. Our septic 
tank runs over' we have to have it' pumped 
out several times a year. 

Inferior lighting in the streets. Rapidly 
changing neighborhood. 50-50 is all right 
I'd like to know the experience in middle, 
class areas in changing neighborhoods in 
Baltimore County — Community. I'd like 
to know what extent the white people are 
moving or sticking it out. 

Category 3 : Three 
Could Handle Problem- 

My son filled out a letter at school for a 
summer job and he hasn't heard anything 
yet. He's 16 and he goes to Robert Poole 



Figure 8-2. Information professionals' responses to citizen 

problems /questions : Random examples of problems/ 
questions from six categories according to how many 
professionals could handle problems/questions 
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Jr. High School. I called the pl'fcce he 
worked last summer. The Self Housing 
Project arid they said they didn't have 
any positions. He also r tried sdme other 
places but I~don't know where. ' 

My husband feels, as well as his coworkers, 
that there are unfairness going .on at his 
place of work. He and his gang /feel as if 
they are making it so miserably %hat he 
ami his gang will quit> He aireC hrs gang 
are . disgusted with th€ir tactics *in his* 
company. 't 

Increase in drug traffic". * m f ■ 

Crime — some man stole narcotics from 
-local store and raids in neighborhood/^ 

afraid it, will hurt my children. 
Category 4: Two f 
Could Handle Problem 

I am waiting for an apartment for Senior 
Citizens. So all I need do is wait until 
I am 62 years old. "« 

' We have a gang of teenagers who hang on 
the corner'. When you call the police they 
don't do 'a thing about it. 

* ■ Defective couch not taken care of to my 

satisfaction. I had to go to coux - t twice. 

Category 5: One 
Could Handle Problem 

Other day I got a traffic ticket in the 
-county and. I don't think I was wrong. I 
slowed up to see if it safe and I turned 
*up and a State trooper pulled me off and 
gave me a ticket and he said I should have 
stopped but there was no sign and my hus- 
band told me to go to court and I took 
some pictures and I'm going to the court 
* and fight it. He said it was a highway 



Figure 8-2. Information professionals' responses to citizen 

problems/questions: Random examples of problems/ 
- questions from six categories according to how many 
professionals could handle problems/questions 
(Continued) 
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but. everyone said it was just a back road. 
I'm going to fight it (else?) No ^ 

Streets are not safe. Judiciary too limit. 
People are afraid to go out. I do not go 
out casually (for a walk) 

i Kv wife has arthritis isn't able to do 

much. 

•Category 6 : None * 
Could Handle Problem 

t - - . I have a lawyer at legal aid who's taking 

care of my problems; financial and bill 
' problems. I Wn't go into this because 
^ it's confidential, and in his hands now. 

Gathers that they are some sort.ofc genteel, 
covert discrimination against blacks. 
Seems to .me that it makes it a little 
uncomfortable for him to live v around here 
in that sort of structure. 

Look for 1-1/2 years for house and good 
. , neighborhood; just moved into new house, 

but forced to send children to private 
school. ' 



Figure 8-2. information professionals' responses to citizen 

v " ■ problems/questions: Random examples of problems/ 

questions from six categories according to how many 
professionals could handle problems/questions 
(Continued)' ■ 

/ - • ... 

Figure 8^-2 lists random examples of the residents' 
problems/questions from all six categories (i.e., all five in- 
formation professionals could handle, four could handle, ... 

* . ■ a . .. 

none could handle) . The problems/questions in Figure 8-1 were 

ones that required direct factual answers; this is the probable, 
reason for the successful handling of the problem/question by * 
all five agencies. Goin^ down the list, it can be seen that 
when only one , or two information professionals could handle the . 
problem/question , the -actual problem/question itself is oenerally 
vague , and unspecific — a Lament more than an actual problem. - 
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The problems/questions that none of the five information profes- 
sionals could answer are even more general. In addition to the 
examples listed, there are many others in the same category which 
are basically complaints about the high cost of ... (everything) , a 
general fear (such as crime or living in a deteriorating neighbor 
. hood) , or lamenting the fact that an expressway has already been 
built through one's backyard. 

8.4.3 Agency Modes of Dealing With Problems/Questions 

Table 8-6 indicates the modes of dealing with resi- 
dents' problems/questions by comparing the information agencies 
to each other and, to the residents. ,< The sample of 26 problems/ 
questions "is divided into two major units: (1) those with which 
the agencies and citizens could not deal and (2) those with which 
they could deal , which are further divided into three main cate- 
gories based on whether respondents used their own resources, 
used c<£ntacts with persons and TV/radio, or used a combination 
of these two. This o.nd other analyses reveal the great differ- 
ences in the manner in which agencies, when compared to each 
« 

other, -and to -the residents , gathered information in order to 
solve the residents' problems/questions. 

.For example, Agency E is radically different from all 
other agencies and the residents Because it relied heavily on 
the files, books, pamphlets, newspapers; and magazines within 
the agency's physical facility. Agency E did not have any need 
for contacts with persons or TV/radio and yet had the highest 
number (22) of problems/questions answered. Agency C and the . 
residents seem to be similar in all categories, and both ware 
able to deal with 21 of the 26 problems/questions. It is 
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interesting to note that both Agency C and the residents were 
using a large number of the combined modes (own resources, TV/ 
radio, contacts with persons) , to answer their problems/questions. 
Agency A, which dealt with 19 problems/questions was successful 
by using primarily contacts with persons and TV/radio; and this 
agency was the .hiuhest of all groups that used these modes. On 
• the whole, agencies B and D were net too successful with their 
information sources as seen in the low number of problems/ques- . 
tions they could deal with; yet, they responded by using all 
modes . v 



As can be seen in Table 8-7 , in contacting pcrcons to 
assist with the 26 problems/questions, professionals made the 
greatest use of individuals who were case workers, referral 
workers, or agents; whereas, landlords and maintenance men were 
most frequently contacted by the residents in the same subset. 

Table 8-7. Occupation of persons contacted by agencies and 
residents 



Occupation 


Number of Persons 
Contacted by 
Agency: 


Residents 




B 


c 


D 


E 


Me ?r> 


Caseworker, referral worker, agent 


5 




9 


5/ 




3.9 


0 


Tol iceman 


1 


1 


5 


3 


1 


2.2 


3 


Head of program, government 
















of f icial , city planner 


1 


.1 


4 


2 


1 . 


1.8 


1 


Clerk, salesclerk, secretary, 
















programmer 


1 


2 


4 






1.4 


5 


Housing inspector, investigator 


1 






6 




1.4 


0 ' 


Landlord, maintenance man 


2 










0.4 


7 


Lawyer 


1 


1 








0.4 


0 


Teacher , libr <xl ian 






1 






0.2 


4 


DPVJ worker 








1 




0.2 


0 


Friends 












0.0 


3 
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Other frequencies~of-contact , by occupation, are also indicated. 
Information agencies appear to have a repertoire of contacts, 
mainly with individuals who are connected with other institu- 
tions, particularly those with a community-service orientation 
(data not shown) . A possible explanation for this is that among 
information specialists there is a greater knowledge of avail- 
able relevant services and an acquaintance with individuals 
attached to them. 

In connection with the use of print and other media 
sources, the information specialists relies most heavily on 
books and pamphlets, primarily in the problem/question areas 
of housing and crime; whereas, residents made minimal use of 
these sources, although they did place a heavy reliance on 
newspapers. Each group placed some reliance (on a recall basis) 
upon TV and radio talk shows, news programs, and specials (data 
not shown) . 

Both groups seem to make use of the print material 
most readily available to them ~ Information agencies having 
generally easier access to books and pamphlets; residents to 
newspapers. 

.. ■ 

8.4.4 Satisfaction* and .Helpf ulness* ■* X . J ^ 

The information specialists felt that they had defi- 
nitely provided or obtained satisfactory solutions/answers to 
36 percent of the residents 1 problems/questions and had provided 
or obtained partially satisfactory solutions/answers^ in another 
55 percent of the cases. On the ot-her hand, residents were 
entirely satisfied only 16 percent of the time and partially 
satisfied only 21 percent of the time in their search for solu- 
tions/answers to the same problems/questions (Table 8-8) . 



Table 8-8. Estimation of adequacy of solutions/answers to resi 
dents' problems/questions : agency and residents 
compared 



Agency/ 
Resident 


Number of 
Responses 
Attempted 


Was a satisfactory so 
' obtained? 


lution/answer 


Total 


Yes , 
Definitely 


Yes , 
Sort of 


No, Still 
VJorking 
On It 


No 


A 


14 


29% • 


50% 


7% 


14% 


100% 


B 


7 


71 


29 


0 


0 


100 


C 


21 


29 


62 


5 


5 


100 


D 


12 


17 


83 


0 


o 


100 


E 


22 . 


32 


55 


9 


4 


100 


Mean . 




36 


56 


4 


.5 




Resident 


19 


16 


21 


21 


42 


100 



It would appear that information agencies are capable 
of finding satisfactory solutions/answers to resi ^nts' problems/ 
questions? but, considering that one agency attempted to respond 
to only 7 of the 26 problems/questions, this may be too optimistic. 
By contrast, as pointed out earlier, residents tend not to use 
4 information specialists in attempting to deal with their 
problems/questions. 



Personal contacts made by agencies in their quest for 
solutions/answers were perceived by them to be very helpful \32 
percent of the time and at least helpful 46 percent of the time. 
However, the residents 1 responses corresponding to the subset of 
26 showed that only 18 percent of their personal contacts were 
very helpful and 3 8 percent helpful; nearly half (44 percent) of 
their personal ' contacts were perceived as hot so helpful (Table 
8-9). In one sense, then, residents 1 information-seeking with 
respect to personal contacts may be more^ "haphazard 1 ' than that of 
* the professionals who appear to know the right people to contact 
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Table 8-9. Perceptions of helpfulness of personal contacts: com- 
parison of agencies and residents 



Agency/ 
Residents 


Number of 

Persons 
Contacted 


Helpfulness of Information or Sugges- 
tions Obtained from Personal Contact 


Very 
Helpful 


Helpful 


Not So- 
Helpful 


Total 


A 


9 


22% 


67% 


. 1% 


100% 


B 


5 


60 


40 


0 


100 


C 


1 8 


78 


22 


0 


100 


D 


9 


0 


100 


0 


100 


E 


0 








0 


Mean 




32 . 


46 


0 




Residents 


16 


18 


38 


44 


100 



and are thus more efficient in seeking contacts with a correspond- 
ingly greater degree of effectiveness. 



8.5 Summary and Discussion 

In this final exploratory phase, we were able to quan- 
tify library and information agency capabilities to deal with 
samples of actual problems/questions posed as "most important" 
by residents during a "oss-sectional sample survey of households 
in the Baltimore Urbar: . zed Area. By asking information special- 
ists in five agencies to sort 100 sheets, each listing a problem/ 
question, we were able to arrive at an apparent minimum capa- 
bility in dealing with actual resident problems/questions. A 
subsequent problem-solving exercise using a subset of 26 problems/ 
questions provided more exact tentative measures for the overall 
performance of each agency in providing solutions/answers through 
their own resources or through referrals. 




It was found that the capability of the individual 
agencies in handling residents' problems/questions varied sig- 
nificantly among them. However, 78 percent of the problems/ 
questions posed could be handled by at least one agency. If 
these agencies had been linked together so cts to have formed an 
"information pool/ 1 the community (comprised in this case, of 
those agencies in the sample) would have scored as high as 78 
. percent. If the hypothetical chain of agencies, perhaps linked 
through a switching center, were expanded by adding member 
agencies, the theoretical score on the sample of problems/ques- 
tions would probably have been hxgher. The assessment in this 
final exploratory phase of the professionals' information-seeking 
behavior pointed to an apparent lank of cooperation (perhaps by 
omission rather than design) among information agencies. There 
appeared to be no referral pattern among those agencies tested, 
implying that the development of a referral network and/or a 
prime referral agency might be considered. 

An expanded testing program, involving more agencies 
and .drawing upon- the repertoire of information needs provided 
by this or future studies, might be pursued in the Baltimore and 
other urban areas. Outcomes might be assessed with a view to 
dealing :;ith needs through the most effective and efficient con- 
figuration of agencies, strengthening each of the participating 
agencies, better utilizing heretofore underutilized or unused 
agencies, allocating resources among population subgroups or 
topical areas of need, etc. Moreover, the data obtained and 
methodology suggested herein have obvious implications 'for the 
training of information specialists — in terms. both of respon- 5 ' . 1 

siveness and affirmative action. 1 ! 

! 

Because agency responses may vreil have been influenced 
- by the conditions of testing (e.g., a ''Hawthorne" effect), fur- 
ther work should seek to measure these effects, perhaps by means 
of unobtrusive measuring. j 
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We recommend further experimentation in the directions 
suggested herein, and look to the modification and refinement of 
the methodology thus far developed. At the least, the applica- 
tion of these and similar methods with feedback to participating 
agencies will allow both a more meaningful evaluation by those 
"agencies of tjheir own capabilities" and a Means, of generating data 
for planning increased effectiveness. 
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APPENDIX A 
SAMPLE DESIGN 

I' 

n £.1 Population Description 

The geographical area chosen for study was the Baltimore 

,/ 

Urbanized Area as defined by the U.S. Bureau' of the Census. In 
1970 the population of this Urbanized Area was 1,579,838 persons. 
Other geographical boundaries considered were Baltimore City (1970 
population - 905,757) and the Baltimore Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (1970 population - 2,070,668). An objective of 
the study was to include the suburbs as well as the more central 
part of the city and the Urbanized Area provided such a boundary. 

. Although the units of analysis were to be individual * 
respondents p a probability sample of households was desired. 
Data were available from the Third Count Census Summary Tapes on 
individual blocks within the urbanized area. Information items 
useful for sample design were available for* each block (e.g., 
number of year-around housing units) .. The Urbanized Area con 
tained about 512,000 year-around housing units. \ 

■ V 

A. 2 Sample Methodology 

An important design consideration was the need for a 
sample that would be representative of certain classes of the > 
overall population. Low-income blacks were of particular 
interest, which required certain sampling procedures to insure 
the sample included an adequate number for interviews. The study, 
specifications called for interview attempts with 1,500 households 
with expected completed interviews for about 1,000 respondents. 
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'The sample 'design for this study used a stratified 
multi-stage sampling procedure to identify a representative 
sample of urban residents 18 years of age and over within the 
Baltimore .Urbanized Area. Interviews were conducted with these 
individuals utilizing field procedures as discussed in Appendix B. 

The first stage sample was selected by drawing a prob- 
ability sample of blocks, followed by a sample of households 
within blocks and ultimately a sample of individual residents 
within households. Details will* be given in the remaining 
sections of this appendix on the sample selection for each of 
the three stages. 

A. 3 Block Sample 

In order to assure ourselves of a representative sample 
of blocks in the Urbanized Area, several factors were considered 
important as stratification variables for each individual block, 
viz., size of block in terms of year-around housing units,* per- 
centage of block population that is black, and estimated median 
family income for a block. Except for the income estimates, these 
data were available for each block on the Third Count Summary Tape 
from the 1970 Census. A Westat regression model was used to 
estimate the median family income for each block. Each block was 
also classified by its city and county codes into Baltimore City 
and the remaining Urbanized Area. 

Using the data available on .each block, tables were 
generated that displayed the number of blocks and the number of 
housing units in each cell of a 14 x 6 matrix where the rows were 
14 .levels of income and the columns were 6 levels of percent 
black composition. Tables were developed for- three geographical 
^reas: Baltimore City, balance of Urbanized Area, and total 
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Urbanized Area. Upon inspection, figures for the total Urban- 
ized Area were used to compare blocks as shown in Table A-l. In 
Table A7I the number of levels for incTome and black composition 
have been reduced. The heavy line in the table indicates how" the 
total number of blocks in the urbanized area was divided into two 
segments as follows: 

Type I - all blocks with less than $8,000 estimated 

family income and all blocks where the black 
composition was 50 percent or more. 

Type II - ari blocks with estimated family income of 
£8,000 or higher and less than 50 percent 
black population. 



Table A-l. Percentage of housing units for Urbanized Area of 
Baltimore as a function of income and black popu- 
lation composition 











, Black 


Composition 




Estimated Median 
Family, Income^" 


Less Than 
10% 


10-49% 


50-89% 


90% 
and Over 


Total 


Under $4,000 


.4" 


.2 


.3 


3 


3.9 


$ 4,000 




$ 5,999 


2 


.6 


.6 


3 


6.2 


$ 6,000 




$ 7,999 


9 


2 


: 1 


4 


•16.0 


$ 8,000 




$ 9,999 


16 


2 


2 


7 


27.0 


$10,000 




$11,999 


14 


2 


»9 


1 


17.9 


$12,000 




$15,999 


24 


1 


.2 


.2 


25.4 


$16,000 




$19,999 


3 


.2. 






3.2 


$20,000 


and over 


.4 


.008 






.4 


Total 


63.8" 


8.0 


5.0 


18.2 


100.0% 



This figure was derived from Westat's multiple regression model. 
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From Table A-l, approximately 37 percent of the year- 
around housing units are located in Type I blocks and the remain- 
ing 63 percent of housing units in the Type II blocks. It was 
desirable to have a near-optimal sample design that produced 
reasonable numbers of housing units in various subgroups or cate- 
gories within each of the two block types. With only 37 percent 
of the total units in Type I blocks and the particular interest in 
the low-income predominantly black areas, such a design required 
oversampling of Type I blocks. 

In the paragraphs above, we have discussed the data 
available on individual blocks and the separation of blocks into 
two types. Actually, there were blocks with the data suppressed 
by the U.S. Census Bureau which were referred to as zero blocks. 
For example , if a block contained only a few households the data 
on the housing units were suppressed so as not to reveal in- 
formation on specific individuals or households. Two kinds of 
zero blocks existed as follows: 

1. Blocks specified on summary tapes with information 
suppressed (127 count on tape) . 

2. Blocks not on tapes but designated by Census 
Bureau and shown in the publication , Block Statis- 
tics, Baltimore, Maryland Urbanized Area , U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Final Report HC(3)-106. 

In order to sample the second class of zero blocks not available 
on the summary tapes, a sample of census tracts were selected and 
the zero blocks were identified. 

We also discovered other "special" blocks shown in the 
Block Statistics publication as cases where the data were not 
processed in time for release in the publication and summary tapes 
Also, a few blocks had been omitted by error from both the 

c 
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publication and summary tape and were shown on an errata sheet • 
These blocks were identified for sampling purposes. 

Prior to determining the total number of blocks to 
sample from the Urbanized Area, we adopted a guideline of 
wanting on the average about eight year-around housing units per 
block for interviewing. Furthermore, assuming a 65-70 percent 
response rate, a sample of 1,500 households would yield 1,000 
completed interviews or a sample requiring about 200 blocks. 
Processing the block summary tapes, we found about 210,000 year- 
around housing units located in Type I blocks (lower income and 
black) and approximately 350,000 housing units in Type II blocks 
(upper income white) . In order to oversample residents in Type I 
blocks, overall sampling fractions of 1/260 for Type I households 
and 1/520 for Type II households were used. For example, in the 
case of Type I blocks a sample of one household from every 260 
households was chosen. These overall sampling fractions were esti^- 
mated to yield 800-850 year-around housing Units (210,000/260) in 
Type I blocks and about 650-700 year-around housing units (350,000/ 
520) in Type II blocks. Consequently, the Type I blocks were over- 
sampled by a factor of two or twice their actual proportion of the 
Urbanized Area. This type of sample design required that results 
from the interviews must be weighted properly according to whether 
they came from a Type I or Type II block prior to any analysis using 
combined data from the twer t^pes^of bldcks. 



Another important stratification variable within each 
of the two block types was block size in terms of the number of 
year-around housing units. It was important that the sample 



Urbanized Area. The next sampling decision was how to sample 
individual blocks. Blocks were selected within each size 
group in such a fashion that the overall sampling fraction for 
housing units would be 1/260 and 1/520 for Type I and Type II, 




selected be representative of the population density within the 
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respectively. Consider f x as the overall sampling fraction for 
housing units in Type I blocks, then 



where 

f^ = fraction of blocks sampled 

f2 = fraction of housing units sampled. 

This procedure can be viewed in Tables A-2 and A-3 for the two 
block types. 

Table A-2. Number of blocks, year-around housing units, and 

sampling fractions by size of block - Type I (low- 
income and black) v 



Block Size 1 
• 


Number of 
Blocks 


Number of 
Housing Units 


Fraction of 
Housing Units 
Sampled (f^) 


Fraction 
of Blocks 
Sampled (f 1 ) 


<10 


828 


3,297 


1 


1/260 


10 - 19 


601 


8,716 


1/2 


1/130 


20 - 39 


1,185 


34 ,627 


1/4 


1/65' 


40 - 79 


1,541 


84,630 


1/7 - 


1/37.1 


80 - 159 


422 


44,648 


1/12 


1/21.7 


160+ . 


124 


31,218 


1/4 x 1/8 


1/8.1 


Total 


4,701 


207,136 . 







Year-around housing units. 
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Table A-3. Number of blocks , year-around housing units , and 

sampling fractions by size of block - Type II (upper 
income white) 



Block Size 1 


1N UIUDc i or 

Blocks 


wuiTUDer or. 
Housing Units 


Fraction of 
Housing Units 
Sampled (f" 2 ) 


Fraction 
or Blocks 
Sampled (f^) 


<10 


1,533 


8,402 


1 


1/520 


10 - 19 


2,094 


30,104 • 


1/2 


1/260 


20 - 39 


2,612 


73,461 


1/4 


1/130 


40 - 79 


1,806 


98,565 


1/7 


1/74.3 


80 - 159 


584 


63,131 


1/12 


1/43.3 


160+ 


261 


78,397 


1/4 x 1/8 


1/16.2 • 


Total 


8,890 


352,060 







« Year-around housing units. 



The blocks on the summary tape were sorted into Type I 
and Type II blocks and within each type. by size class and within 
size class by income within geographical area. This was the 
ordering of the tape prior to actual sample selection. Within 
each size class the blocks were sampled at the rates (f^) shown in 
Tables A- 2 and A-3. For example/ in the first size class, less 
than 10 year-arounc^ housing units , Table A-2 shows that 1/260 of 
the blocks were drawn and for those sampled blocks each household 
was included in the sample. For each separate size class , a ran- 
dom number -was chosen to start and a systematic sample was drawn 
yielding a total of 104 Type I and 84 Type II blocks. 

The households in "zero" blocks mentioned earlier were 
sampled at the same rate as Type II/ 1/520. Our sample was 13 

/ 




"zero" blocks with 808 year-around housing units identified. 
Households in blocks for which the housing data were not available 
in time for release in the summary tape and Block Statistics publi- 
cation were sampled at the 1/260 rate, or the same as Type I block 
households. A sample of 4 "special" blocks resulted. 

The above procedures ._j>duced a sample of 205 blocks 
within the/Baltimore Urbanized Arv.a as follows: 

104 Type I blocks 

84 Type II blocks 

17 "Zero" and "special" blocks 
205 : 

The next phase of the sample design was that of sampling house- 
holds within these sample blocks. 

A. 4 Household Sample 

For interviewing we desired the final sample to be a 
list of individual households. * To arrive at such a sample re- 
quired the listing of households for each of the sample blocks. 
The actual listing operation is discussed in Appendix B, 
Field Procedures. The listing operation entails sending inter- 
viewers or other personnel into the sarrtple blocks and recording 
each address located in the block. Large blocks, 160+ year- 
around housing units, were segmented into quarters for listing. 
For example, a 'block with several large apartment buildings 
was divided into four parts and one part chosen at random 
for complete listing of household units. This segmentation was 
reflected in Tables A-2.and A-3 in the sampling fraction, f 2 / 
for large blocks. 
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To accomplish the listing, interviewers and profes- 
sional staff of Westat identified the sample blocks on Census 
maps and explored the blocks recording addresses • This pro- 
duced about 15,000 listing units in the 205 sample blocks. We 
were than ready to sample the individual listing units or 
households. Using the sampling fractions, f 0 , shown earliet 
•in Tables A- 2 and A-3 , a sample of individual households was 
drawn for interviewing. This resulted in a sample of approxi- 
mately 1,600 households, . 

Just as the interviewing operation was commencing, we 
discovered that certain sampled blocks (24 of the 205) were out- 
side the Urbanized Area according to maps being used. This led us 
to question the data on the census summary tape and we found that 
approximately 50,000 year-around housing units were v on the tape 
that didn't appear in the published reports for the Urbanized Area. 
Checking with the U.S." Bureau of the Census, we found that prior 
to the 1970 Census a block-publishing area was planned that was 
likely to be somewhat larger than the expected Urbanized Area. 
The summary tape contained those blocks for the entire block- 
publishing area.* Ultimately, in the case of Ealtimore, the 
Urbanized Area was defined such that the tapes contained about 
50,000 too many housing units. 

The 24 sample blocks that were outside the Urbanized 
Area were removed from the sample and a supplementary sample of 
housing units was selected within the remaining 181 sample 
blocks. We wanted to replace the 200 sample housing units in 
the 24 blocks. Using the sample sampling fractions (±2) as shown 
in Tables A-2 and A-3 a supplementary sample of 192 year-around 
housing units was drawn. This resulted in a sample design with 
somewhat more clustering than originally planned but with a fully 
workable design. . 
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The final 



sample contained 1,593 households as follows: 



813 ■ units in Type I blocks 
4 87 units in Type II blocks 

114 units in Type I supplemental sample 

78 units in Type II supplemental sample 

101 units in "zero" and "special ri blocks 

3 ,593 total year-around housing units 

During the actual interviewing operations 22 additional households 
were\discovered that had not been previously listed; hence, the 
final ^sample size was 1,615 households.. 



A. 5 Respondent Sampl e ' 4 . 

Once\a household was identified as being in the sample, 
procedures were\ised that provided a random selection of respondent 
within the household. The interviewer completed a screening form 
listing each member of the household .18 years of age and 'over in 
a specified order by age. Each household was assigned a specific 
pattern* of random digits for respondent selection 'that identified 
the specific individual for interviewing. In almost all cases 
only one respondent per household was selected. However, in 
households with more than four persons 18 years old and over, 
more than one respondent could be selected with known probability. 
Interview attempts, using up to three callbacks, at each of the 
1,615 households resulted in 1,000 completed' interviews . 
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APPENDIX B 
FIELD PROCEDURES 



B.l Listing 

Using the procedures described in Appendix A, Sample 
Design, 205 Census blocks were drawn for listing. The sampling 
rates were set such that the blocks drawn would contain approxi- 
mately 15/000 households or dwelling units and that an average 
of eight households would be selected for interview per block. 

A decision was macte--to prelist the selected blocks 
rather than to use a colisting procedure in which the interviewer 
simultaneously lists dwelling units, randomly salects households 
for interview, and conducts interviews all in one operation. Pre- 
listing was preferred because it would provide the opportunity to 
validate the listings before interviewing was begun and to main- 
tain tiijht control over sampling of households for interview. 

i 

B.l.l Listi ng Pro cedure s and Materials 

; ^ 

Maps of all blocks to be listed were prepared from 1970 
Census Bureau maps . Large drawings o5> each sampled block were 
made with the boundaries of the area to be listed outlined in red. 
Instructions were prepared which specified which addresses were to 
be listed. Addresses to be listed included: all year- around 
housing -anits , all trailers in trailer parks and other trailers 
which had a permanent foundation cr permanent utility tier-ins, 
and all residential hotels. * Those addresses Which were to be 
excluded were : =any seasonal housing, transient hotels, military 
bases, institutions (hospitals, prisons, etc.), and group quarters 
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(dormitories , boarding houses, etc.). The listers were instructed 
to list all housing units on a block which met the requirements as 
stated above. 

X 

For blocks with more th^n 160 housing units, a sub- 
segmenting procedure was used. The lister cruised the entire 
block once*, * counting the total number of housing units. 'He then 
subdivided the area into equal quarters based on the number of 
housing units. Then, one of the quarters was randomly selected 
for listing. The subsegmenting procedure was used in order to 
reduce the amount of time required for listing of large blocks. 

The listing of * blocks of less than 160 units was carried 
out by an interviewing service in Baltimore. Blocks which required 
subsegmenting were listed by a member, of Westat's home office 
staff/ 

B.1.2 ' Listing Results and Validation 

c * 

/ 

In a number of cases, there were discrepancies between 
the results of our listings as compared to the 1970 Census figures 
of the number of housing units for the sampled blocks. Whenever 
differences of more than 10 percent 'occurred between our listings 
arid Census figures several methods were used to* verify the- accuracy 
of our listings/ First, of.- course , all maps . and figures were 
checked for accuracy. We then consulted the Baltimore Geographic 
Base File, an address coding guide showing the range of street 
addresses on each Census block face. However * this method of 
validation was abandoned when it was found that- the file con- 
tained many errprs. r 

t 
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We then referred to the Criss Cross Directly/ for 
Baltimore which lists addresses and telephone numbers by street. 
Since cross streets are not always listed in c the directory, it 
was not possible in all cases to determine which addresses marked 
the boundaries of a block Face . This method of validation was 
also found to be unsatisfactory since residences without tele- 
phones are not listed in the Criss Cross Directory. 

The final validation technique used was a relisting of 
the blocks which showed the largest discrepancies, by an indepen- 
dent /interviewing service. In the 16 blocks that were relisted 
no significant differences were found between the origirial listing 
and the relistings. . 

Overall, there was a seven percent difference between 
the 1970 Census figures (15 ,786 v.nits) and our listings (14,193 
units) . In 108* blocks out of the total of 205 blocks listed, 
fewer listing "units were found than indicated by 1^/0 Census data. 
In 62 blocks, moi?e units were listed. These latter, blocks in- 
cluded 13 ..blocks for whi.ch the Census, Eureau reported no housing 
units. In the 13 "zero" blocks in the "sample., 808 units were 
found." Since the validation procedures used did not 'reveal • , 
any gross inaccuracies in our listings, we can, only hypothesize 
that the differences were due to other factors beyond our control 
such as changes which have occurred during the two years that have 
elapsed since the 1970 Census , Census Bureau coding errors (i.e., 
errors in assigning housing units to blocks) , or actual errors in 
taking the Census. i 

' As a further check against the possibility of under- 
listing, during the interviewing phase of the study interviewers 
were instructed to check for additional housing units' at all 
apparent Single-family dwellings. If a housing unit was "dis- 
covered','" interviewers - conducted an interview with an eligible 



member of the discovered household. A total cf 22 discovered 
households were found using this procedure. 

B. 2 Interviewing 

The questionnaires were administered to 1,000 respon- 
dents in the Baltimore Urbanized Area which included the City of 
Baltimore, and urban portions of Baltimore County and Anne Arundel 
County.* The personal interviews ranged in length from less than 
a half an hour to as much as two hours, averaging , as expected 
from pilot study results, about 50 minutes. The wide range in the 
length of the interview was due to variations in the number of in- 
formation needs identified per respondent . 

B.2.1 Interviewing Staff 

The interviewing phase of this project was scheduled 
for a six-week period beginning in July, 1972. LottierrNixon , a 
locally based interviewing service, conducted more than half of 
the interviews. This interviewing service had conducted several 
studies for V7eS£at in the past and was particularly experienced 
at inner-city interviewing. Since our sampling plan included 
oversampling in the low-income and predominantly black areas of 
the city, experience dn inner-city interviewing was a major * . 
factor in selecting an interviewing service. The interviewing 
staff consisted of 37 experienced interviewers, approximately 
half of whom were black and 25 of whom were female. Using 1970 
Census block data, interviewers were assigned segments in such 



* Although some areas 'of Howard County are in the Baltimore 
Urbanized Area, no blocks from this county fell into our 
sample. 



a way as to match interviewers as nearly as possible with respon- 
dents on race. For example, black interviewers were assigned 
only those blocks where the Census data indicated that 50 percent 
or more of the population was black. Interviewers were instructed 
to notify their supervisors if they encountered households of the 
opposite race in their areas so that an interviewer of the same 
'race as the respondent could be substituted. However, this 
situation arose in frequently since most of the sampled blocks 
Were characterized by either very high or very low percentages 
of blacks . 

Interviewers were paid by the hour and were also given 
bonuses f or_completed interviews. The amount of the bonus in- 
creased with the number of interviews satisfactorily completed 
by an interviewer. ' The bonus system was designed to provide inter- 
viewers with an incentive to stay with the study so that additional 
interviewers would not have to be trained to complete the study. 
Despite the bonus systematise interviewing service had some diffi- 
culty retaining interviewers* The difficulty appeared to stem 
from tne screening procedure (more fully described below). which 
often resulted in many callbacks to find the selected respondent 
at home. 

In addition to attrition among the interviewing staff, 
the interviewing service also had a shortage of white interviewers 
and therefore our number of completed interviews in the white 
areas was disproportionately small. When it became apparent that 
we were not going to realize the desired number of interviews, we 
contacted another supervisor who recruited a staff of 10 white 
interviewers from Wpstat's files and from Census Bureau lists of 
inter-viewers, in the Baltimore area. Working with the records from 
the first interviewing service, this new staff attempted to call 
on all those addresses in the predominantly white areas v/hich had 
not yet been visited, and all those where th^ initial interviewing 
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staff had unsuccessful initial calls (refusals, not at homes, 
etc.)* After approximately four weeks in the field, .this, second 
staff of interviewers was able to complete a proportionately 
higher number of interviews overall than the first service. 

.B.2.2 Training and Interviewing Procedures 

Before any of* the field work began, two training sessions 
were held, each lasting four hours. Each session was attended by 
half of the staff of the first interviewing service. Similar 
/training procedures were used for the second staff of interviewers. 

The first part of the session consisted of an introduc- 
tion describing the purposes of the study and an explanation of 
procedures for screening, random respondent selection, and 
callbacks. The screening procedure involved the listing of all 
members of the household 18 years of age or older on the screening 
and call record form, and the random selection of a respondent. 
In most cases, only one respondent per household would be 'selected. 
However, in households with more than four persons 18 years old or 
old*2r, there was a chance Lhat more than one respondent would be 
selected for interview. Since each household had been assigned 
a specific pattern of random digits for respondent selection, 'we 
were able to verify to some extent that the screening procedures 
were conducted properly. After the initial attempt, up to three 
callbacks were required in order to complete the screening and 
interviewing at each household. As mentioned earlier, thr random 
respondent selection and callback procedures resulted in -e 
frustration among the interviewing staff since no substitutions 
were allowed if the randomly selected respondent was not found at 
home . 
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The second half of the session consisted of a detailed 
question-by-question review of the questionnaire itself, followed 
.by a mock interview, in which all of the interviewers took part. 
In previous studies conducted by Westat, the mock interview had 
been found to be a successful training technique. Prior to the 
training session, the person responsible for conducting the train- 
ing makes up answers to an interview. Answers are carefully 
selected to illustrate skip patterns , * probing techniques required, 
and other procedures which should be followed by the interviewer 
in conducting the interview. During the group training session, 
the trainer serves as respondent for the mock interview while 
interviewers alternate administering portions of the questionnaire. 
Using this procedure, important points which were missed or not 
understood by interviewers during the question-by-question review 
can be re-emphasized and clarified before the entire group. 

After the training session, interviewers were given f two 
additional hours to stu£y the training materials which included a 
general and specific manual of interviewing instructions. An- 
other two hours were a] lotted for conducting a practice interview 
which was reviewed and approved by the supervisors of the inter- 
viewing service before interviewers began the actual field work. 
Including the training session, study time, and time spent prac- 
tice interviewing, a total of eight hours was spent by each inter- 
viewer in preparation for the field work. * 

Upon approval of practice interviews by the supervisors, . 
interviewers were assigned several selected areas based on prox- 
imity to their own homes and racial make-up of* the areas. Two 
supervisors worked full-time during the field period supervising 
the interviewing staff. The supervisors were in contact with 
their staff frequently by telephone and interviewers followed a 
weekly check-in schedule to receive additional assignments and 
individual corrective instruction based on an edit of their work, 
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B.2.3 Validation 



\ All interviews were edited for completeness and con- 
sistency by the supervisors of the interviewing service and by 
Westat staff. Throughout the period of field work, on-going tele- 
phone validation was conducted by ' the supervisors and by Westat. 
The purpose of the validation was two-fold. First, it was used 
to check on each interviewer's work (i.e., to determine whether 
he or she had actually conducted an interview in the household 
selected for validation and to ascertain whether the screening 
procedure had been followed properly). Secondly, validation was 
used to correct interviewing errors since, as a result of the 
edit, some interviews were found to be incomplete or to have 
improperly recorded responses. Overall, 20 percent of the com- 
pleted questionnaires were validated. Each interviewer's work 
was, of course, represented in the validation sample. 

Following th'is appendix, copies of the L^reening Form 
and Questionnaire have been reproduced. 
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11600 Uebel Shoot 
Rockville, Maryland 20851 



SCREENING FORM 
BALTIMORE INFORMATION STUDY 



Interviewer's Name 

Segment No. 

Block No, 



Tract No. 
Household No, 



Respondent's Address 
City or County 



THIS SCREENING FOR" SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH A RESPONSIBLE ADULT 
AGE 18 OR OVER WHO IS A fiEfiEER-OF THIS HOUSEHOLD. 



INTRODUCTION: Hello, I'm from Westat Research 

in Washington, D. C. We are doing a study for Regional Planning 
Council. We are talking to people 1n all areas of Baltimore. 

(Explain study) 

May I speak to an adult member of this household? 



Result of Call 
Legend 



1st CALL 
2nd CALL 
3rd CALL 
4th CALL 



DATE 


TIME 


RESULT OF CALL 
(Specify) 



























I - 


Intervi ew 


A - 


Appointment made 


NA - 


No responsible 




. adult at home 


NH - 


No one at home 


V - 


Vacant 


R - 


Refusal 
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In order to know which question to ask of whom, I need to know a 
little bit about the members of your household. Could you tell me: 



1. How many members of this household are 18 years of age 
or older? 



Have you included any roomers or boarders who might be 
living here? Have you included yourself in the number 
you gave me? 



IF NO, CORRECT ABOVE 



2. Now I wonder if you' could tell me the first names and 
ages of the (give number) persons who are 13 years of 
age and older starting with the youngest. 



4«iM««nMMRviwaaaMHBMMtr»iMMi^HM««asi^e9MMn — mmk tmnmm —w— WW! 

RECORD FROM YOUNGES T TO OLDEST NAMES IN COLUMN A 
AND AGES IN COLUMN B OF SCREENING TABLE. 

I I - a I ■ II — ~ ......i.— — ■ I I ..I. 



1 . 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
1 1 . 
12. 



COLUMN A 
Names of Persons 
18 and older 


COLUMN B 
Age 


COLUMN C 
Selected 
Respondents 











































































/ 



USE RANDOM RESPONDENT SHEET TO SELECT RESPONDENT AND PLACE A 
CHECK MARK IN COLUMN C BESIDE EACH SELECTED RESPONDENT. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



WJlim. li'FORMATION 



c " ; ;v;\/ 



iJATt 



hou. : ,. : : ,iO. 



Tlf-'.t 1 liTERV 1 r.'.i DliGAW 

Tick Intervicv, F;<ded 



Respondent's Address 
City ur County 



$ COINING FORM 



WEt-VtAT, IKC. 
Reser ri'h Divis.' 1 >n 
11 GOO oti. ■ ■: 

Uo rV.villc, Maryland 20052 
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INTRODUCTION 



Hello , I'm - from Westat Research doing a study for 

Regional Planning Council. We are talking to people living in' all 
areas of Baltimore. In this study we want to find out what kinds of 
questions come up in people's lives that they have trouble getting 
answers to. We are interested in finding out about questions that come 
up on any subject. 

Only people like yourself can give the information wc need. Everything, 
you say will bo kept strictly confidential; in fact, we are not asking 
for the last name of any person we interview. If I could have a few 
minutes of your time, I'd like to explain a little more about what we're 
doing. 

SECTION I 

1. I'd like -you to think back over the past few days or weeks and tell 
me if you can think of an instance when you needed useful and reli- 
cible information about something and you found it difficult to get. 
Can you think of something like that? 

/ □ NO — >PROBES: We're interested in questions you've had on 

any subject . 

For example, has anything come up when you've' 
needed -some help (PAUSE) or you've needed to 
know what to do (PAUSE) or maybe you just 
• • needed some information. 

Or, have you had trouble finding out where a 
particular person , place , or thing is located 
(PAUSE) or have you needed information about 
an organization, company, or agency? 

IF NO, GO TO Q.2 ON PAGE 2 

A. DESCRIPTION OF QUESTION OR PROBLEM: (Get a thorough descrip- 
tion using probes such as: What information did you need? 
What else did you need to know about this?) 
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1 Can you thl-ii: ci cuvy » uirvg else like thctt - an inst^n 

when you've found it difficult to get information to 
answer a question or solve a problem? 

B« DESCRIPTION OF QUESTION OR PROBLEM: (Get a thorough desorip 
Hon using probes such as: What information did you need? 
What else did you need to know about this?) 



PROBE: Anything else? , 

C DESCRIPTION OF QUESTION OR PROBLEM: (Get a thorough descrip 
Hon using probes such as: What information did you need? 
What else did ycu need to know about this?) 



INTERVIEWER: if a topic area was previously mentioned by the 

RESPONDENT j INSERT WORDING IN ITALICS FOR Q.2-6. 



NEIGHBORHOOD . 

2. Let's talk for a minute (a little move) about your neighborhood . 
Some other people we've talked to in Baltimore have complained 
about problems in their neighborhoods. Think about your own 
neighborhood - can you think of anything in this neighborhood 
that you person all y or mergers of your family have had questions 
or concerns about recently (that you haven 9 t already mentioned)! 

□ NO >t?o to Q.3 

Could you tell me about it? (Get a thorough description of a 
SPECIFIC problem/question. ) 



9 
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3. Today people need to make every dollar go a long way. Sometimes 
they have questions about what products to buy or complaints about 
things they've bought^ Have you personally or members of your 
family had any questions or concerns like this recently (that you 
haven't already mentioned)? 

□ NO- >Go to Q.4 

Could you tell me about it? (Get a thorough description of a 
SPECIFIC problem/question. ) 



HOUSING . 

4, Let's talk (again) about housing . Some other people we've talked 
to a[re looking for another place to live or are trying to improve 
their current housing. Have you personally or members of your 
family had* any questions or concerns about housing recently (that 
you haven't already mentioned)? 

□ NO >Go to Q.5 

Could you tell me about it? (Get a thorough description of a 
SPECIFIC vroblem/ question.) 



EMPLOYMENT 

5. Now let's talk (again) about jobs. Has anything come up recently 
where you have had questions concerning a job or employment for 
yourself or members of your family (that you haven't already 
mentioned)? 

D NO- ^Go to next page 



Could you tell me about it? (Get a thorough description of a 
SPECIFIC problem/question. ) • # 



ADDITIONAL TOPICS 



We-ve talked about neighborhood conditions,, housing, employment, 
and getting the most for your money. These are just a few of 
the things people have questions about. I have a list of subjects 
that people in Baltimore have mentioned in talking about the kinds 
of questions that have recently come up in their lives. I'd like 
to know if you've had questions recently about any of these topics. 

6. How about (EACH TOPIC) . Have you personally or have any members 
. of your family had any questions or concerns . about (EACH TOPIC) 
lately (that you haven't already mentioned)! 



Education and schooling . . . . .D NO 

Health. □ NO 

Transportation „ .□ NO 

Recreation and culture. . . . . . .□ NO 

Financial matters or assistance .□ NO 

Discrimination. . ' . .□ NO 

°Day care. . NO 
Family planning/birth control . .□ NO 
Legal problems. .......... NO 

Crime and safcry. . □ NO 

Anything else?. NO 



• FILL IN A SECTION BELOW FDR ANY TOPIC RESPONDENT SAYS HE HAS, HAD 
QUESTIONS ABOUT, MARK "NO" TO EACH TOPIC IN THE>iIST THAT- RESPON- 
DENT HAD NO QUESTIONS ABOUT. 



A. Topic: 

What were these questions or concerns? (PROBE for a SPECIFIC 
-problem/ question. ) 
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SECTION II 



You've mentioned several questions that you've had recently - (Name 
problem /questions men t toned ..bu respondent in Q.2 - Q*6). 

If you had to pick one of these, which one would you say has 
been the most important to you; that is, the one that you 
have been concerned about most during the past few days or 
weeks? ^ 

(Describe problem/question) 



And which on§ would you say has been the second most important 
question you've had in the past few days or weeks? . 

(Describe problem/question) 

I'd like to discuss one of these questions in a little more detail with 
you* Let's take (problem/question rrentionexl as most important) . 

2. How long has it been since this problem/question first came up? 



or or ' or 

# days # weeks # months • # years 

3. Lave you tried to get information from anyone about this? 

□ YES -> Go to Q.5 in the middle of page 7 

□ NO — >PROBE: For instance, have you talked to anybody 

/ about* it or have you done anything to get : an 
answer to this question or solution to this* 
problem? 

□ YES- —>Go to Q.5 in the middle of page ? 

□ NO >Ask Q.4> top of page 7 fi 



1. A , 



13. 



What were these questions or concerns? (PROBE for a SPECIFIC 
problem/ 'question. ) 



_Z 



Topic: 




What were these questions or\ corfcerns? ; (PROBE f or a SPECIFIC 
problem/ 'question. ) \ \- 



Topic : 



What were these questions or concerns? (PROBE for a SPECIFIC 
problem/question. ) 



4. A* Do you think there is. anyone who would have information 
about this? 

□ YES *Who? (Specify) 



How do you know that (person/organization 
mentioned above) might have this information?. 



□ no >Go to page 12 

B. Is there any particular reason, why you haven 1 1 tried to get 
this information yet? 

□ YES >What reason? 



□ NO — : >Go to page 2 2 

* 

5. Could you tell me how you've gone about it - that is, who have 
you contacted and what have you done? (Record verbatim the 
respondent' c description of what he did and who he spoke to.) 



\ 



IF RESPONDENT MENTIONS PERSONS HE CONTACTED (INCLUDE PERSONS CONTACTED 
AT ORGANIZATIONS, FRIENDS, RELATIVES, CO-WORKERS, ETC.), ASK Q. 6. 
OTHERS 60 TO Q.7 ON PAGE 12. - • . 



6, You meiit iw:; ii soma ccuracts you vx>dc to yc-t i;-\»rmution ai-out this 
problem/question. Altogether, how many people have you spoken to or 
contacted to get some information? 



Now, I'd like to find out a little about each contact you made. Let's 
take the first person you contacted. (Ask A-J in the table for each 
person contacted. ) 



A B C D E 





Is this 
person a 
male or 
f emo 1 e ? 


Is he/she 
someone 
you knew 
personally? 


If Yea to B: How do 
you happen to know 
him/her?* (Specify 
fr i e nd, re lative. 
co-worker > fevni ly 


What is his/ 
her occupa- 
tion? (Specif: 
aliso not work- 
ing, house-' 


If Person Wprks: 
What kind erf a 
place does 'he/she 
work in? ; (Probe 
for none of 




M 


F 


YES 


NO 


doctor, etc.) 


wife, student, 
retired) 


organization and 
type of industry) 


1 st 
















2 nd 




* 






• 




j 


3 rd 












t 

/ ! 


.if. 
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What information or 
suggestions did 
he/she give you? 
(Probe for specific 
informatioyi given, 
or solutions 
recommetided. ) 


Was this in- 
formation 
very helpful , 
helpful, or 
not so help- 
ful? 


Ho\: did you 
contact him/ 
her - by 
phone (PH), 
in person (P), 
or by letter 
(L)? (Check 
all that apply) 


How many 
times have 
you con- 
. tacted him/ 
her about 
this ques- 
tion/problem? 
(Record num- 
ber of times) 


How did you know to 
contact this person 
about your question/ 
problem? (Probe for 
how respondent heard 
or knew that iliis 
person might he able 
to help.) 


VH 


H 


NH 


PH 


P. 


L 






































/ 

i 




* 












/ 



6. (Continue asking A-J for each person contacted*) 





A 




B 


C 


D 


E 




Is this 
person a 
male or 
female? 


Is he/she 
someone 
you knew 
personally? 


If Yes to B: How do 
you happen to know 
him/her? ( Specify 
friend} relative s 
co-worker j fami Iv 
doctor j etc.) 


What is his/ 
her occupa- 
tion? (Specify 
also not work- 
ings house- 
wife, student, 
retired) 


If Person Works: 
What kind of a 
place does he/she 
work in? (Probe 
for name of 
organization and 
type of industry) 




M 


F 


YES 


NO 


h 




r 












h 


• 








- 






h 


U 1 
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F 6 H I J 



What information or 
suggestions did 
he/she give you? 

(I^obe for specific 
£ oxvia i io ) i 'j i v >3 y\ 
or eolations 
veQomninded) 


Was this in- 
formation 

hoi nfnl 

vtrry nc I piu \ $ 

helpful , or 
not so help- 
ful? 


How did you 
contact him/ 

phone (PH), 
in person (P), 
or by letter 
(L)? (Check 
all tJiat apply) 


How many 
times have 
you con- 
tacted him/ 

hair* a hot 1 1* 

this ques- 
tion/problem? 

(Record num- 
ber of times) 


How did you know tn 
contact this penrn 
about your quosti -«V 
problem? iPro>.\ ; 

rJC/u> rOopOfl^enu •it?:**'.* ; 

or fcrtutf that tkia ; 
person might ha allc • 
to help) | 

i 


VH 


H 


NH 


PH 


P 


L 
















i 












• 


• 




> 




















i 
t 

i 

i 
I 
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ALL RESPONDENTS 



Now I'd like to talk about some other ways you may have gotten some 
information about this question/problem. 

7 8 9 

TELE VI S I ON RAD 1 0 NEWS PAPE K 



Have you seen anything 
on a television pro- 
gram concerning this 
kind of question/ - 
problem? 

LJ NO > [ GO TO 8 ) 
□ YES 


Have you heard anything 
on the radio about this 
kind of quontion/ 
problem? 

U NO >f (7c? TO 9 ) 
□ YES 


Have you read anything 
in a newspaper concern- 
ing this kind of 
question/problem? 

UNO XGO TO 10) 

□ YES 


What kind of program 
was that? What . 
station? 


What kind of program 
was that? What 
station? 


What newspaper? What 
kind of article? 


vvnat was saia aoout 
this kind* of 
question/problem? 


What was said about 
this kind of 
question/problem? 

r 


What was said about 
this • kind of 
question/problem? 


Was this information: 

Very helpful?. . . 1 
'/ Not so helpful?. . 3 


Was this information : 

Very helpful? ... 1 
Helpful? ..... 2 
Not so helpful?, . 3 


Was this information : 
Very helpful?. . . 1 
Not so helpful?. . 3 
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10 

MAGAZINE 



11 

BOOKS 



Have you seen anything in a 
magazi ne concerning this kind 
of question/problem? 



□ NO — 

□ .YES 



(GO TO 11) 



Was there anything else you saw or j 
read in a book or in a pamphlet 
about this kind of question/problem? 



□ NO- 

□ YES 



-> (GO TO 2 8) 



What magazine? What kind of 
article? 



What book/pamphlet was it? 



What was said about this kind of 
question/problem? 



What was said in the book/pamphlet? 



Was this information: 

Very helpful?. . . 1 

Helpful? 2 

Not so helpful?. . 3 



Was this information : 

Very helpful?. . . 1 

Helpful? 2 

Not so helpful?. . 3 
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12. Did you use a library to get any information or materials con- 
cerning this question/problem? 



A. 



C. 



□ YES 

Which library? 
it located? 



Where is 



ASK C 



D no 

B. Is there any particular 
reason why you didn't go 
to i\ library to get 
information? 



GO TO NEXT PAGE 



What kind of information or materials? (Specify whether 
books j newspapers j magazines j or other.) 



D. Did you find this information: 



Very helpful? 1 

Helpful? 2 

Not so helpful? 3 



E. In getting this information, v/ere you assisted by a. librarian 
or other staff member? 

No (GO TO NEXT PAGE). 1 

Yes 2 



er|c 



\ 



F. Was this assistance: 

Very helpful? 1 

Helpful? . . ... . . . . 2 

Not so helpful?. . . . . 3 
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I iSJil :.. iL.lLii rUil ER r..\Uv 10 0. 6-12 AND CHECK ONE J 

D RESPONDENT USED NO SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 60 TO 0.1*1. 

□ RESPONDENT GOT INFORMATION FROM ONLY ONE SOURCE (e.g., from one 

PERSON ONLY OR FROM A MAGAZINE ONLY). GO TO Q.14, 

□ RESPONDENT GOT INFORMATION FROM TWO OR MORE SOURCES (e.g., from 

TWO PERSONS OR FROM A PERSON AND A TV PROGRAM). ENUMERATE 

EACH SOURCE RESPONDENT USED IN LEAD-IN AND ASK Q.13. 

LEAD-IN: 



We*ve talked about various ways you've tried to get information - 

o each person contacted from Q.6 

o television from Q,7 

o radio from Q.8 

o newspaper^from Q.9 

o magazine from Q.10 

o books/pamphlets from Q-ll 

o library materials and/or library staff from Q.12 

13. Which one of these things you've tried ha:s given you the best 

information - that is, which one has been most helpful to you in. 
getting an answer to this question or a solution to this problem? 
( Specify the source of information j i.e.j the particular person 
spoken to or the specific newspaper article and so on.) 



14. In your opinion do you feel that you have gotten a satisfactory 

answer to your question or solution to year problem at the present 
time? . 

Yes, definitely • • . •« (GO TO SECTION III, page 16). 1 

Yes, sort of 2 

No, still working on it 3 

No ; • • • • 4 



15. What else do you plan to do to get a satisfactory answer to your 
, question or solution to your problem? {PROBE: Anything else?) 



9 
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SECTION III 



Now I would like to ask you a few questions about your day-to-day con- 
tacts with other people: 

' 1. Please think for a moment of the people you've seen and talked to 
in the past week. How many people have you had conversations with 
♦ in the past week who are: 

Relatives and in-laws not living in your household?. ... 

Your present neighbors? 

Friends or personal acquaintances? •. 

People you work with? {PROBE ' - only the ones you had 
conversations with last week.) 



People who are not friends, relatives, neighbors, or 
co-workers - just other people you had conversations 
with? 



2. Compared with other pecple that you are friends with, would you s&y 
that you are more or less likely than most of them to be asked for 
information or advice about: 



A. Things that go on in the neighborhood? 



More . . 1 
Same . .2 
Less . . .3 



B. Local politics in Baltimore? - *~ 

More . . 1 

Same . . 2 > 

Less . . 3 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 
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Where to go to buy things? 



More . . 1 
Same . . 2 
Less . . 3 



D. Financial matters such as getting credit , filing taxes . , or 
questions about insurance, or investments? 

More . . 1 
Same . . 2 
Less , . .3 



E. 'Health problems such as what to do when people are sick or 
where t to get the proper care? 



\ 



More 
Same 
Less 



1 
2 
3 



F. Making home repairs? 



More 
Same 
Less 



1 
2 
3 



G.' Bringing up children? 



More 
Same 
Less 



1 

2 
3 



Are you a member of any organizations, clubs, or other groups? 
These might include church groups, unions, professional associa- 
tions, school organizations, neighborhood groups , and so on. 

□ NO- >Gd to SECTION IV on page 18 

□ YES > Could you please give me the names of these groups? 

(List names below) 
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Si C j T CiM IV 



Next I'd like to ask you some questions about other ways people some- 
times get information such as by going to libraries reading magazines 
and newspapers , and so on- 

♦ 

1. A. When was the last time you went to a Library or contacted a 
library? 

Less than a year ago. . . . . .(GO TO Q.2). 1 

A year or more ago. 2 

*\ 

B. IF A YFAR OR xqrx AS V: Is there any particular reason why 
you haven't used a library since then? 



GO TO Q.4 OU PAGE 19 



Could you tell me the names of the libraries you've used in the 
past year and where they are located? (Record in Col.' A of 
tab le below. ) * - ■ 



B. 



D.i 



For each librar y: About how many times have you been to (each 
library) in the past year? (Record in Col. B of table below.) 

For each library What means of transportation do/you usually 
use' to get to (each library)? ( Specif y . private automobile* 
.public transportation, taxi* walk* etc. Record in Col. C of 
tab le be low . j| 

For each library : Did you ever" contact (each library) by tele- 
phone in the past year? IF YES : About how many times? 
{Record in,Co\. D of table below.) 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
G 



Name Libraries and Location 


Times 
Visited 


Transportation 


Times 
Phoned 
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. 3. What do you usually go to or contact a library for? (Cheek all that 

■ apply) " , . 

r 

To take children □ 

To get materials for leisure use □ 

To get information. ............ □ 

To use as a place of study or work; .... □ 

Other (Specify) ^_ □ 



20 minutes or more withTirtost issues) ? 

"□NO —>Go to Q.5 

□ YES — >Which ones? (List names below) 

1. ■ 

2 . ■ ; * ' " 

3. ' 

4 . ' ' 

5. ■ 

6. . 

f 
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5. Are there any newspapers that you read regularly {that is, spend 
10 minutes or more with most issues)?- 

□ NO- >Go to Q.6 

□ YES — > Which ones? (PROBE also, for neighborhood or 

community newspapers ) • 

1. , ' . 

2 . , ' 

3. ; 

4. 

5. ._ 

6. 



6, A. Suppose you had to get some information about your income tax 
or about some personal matter or some thing like that and the 
only time you could call* to get the information you needed 
was between 8:30 in the. morning and 4:30 in the afternoon on 
weekdays. Would.it be difficult for you Tt to ure a telephone • 



to call during these hours or weekdays? 



Y e s % ■ % • • « •*•<•• 1 

- ^Uo <?. . • (GO TO C) : 2 



B. IF DIFFICULT : Why would it be difficult? 



C. When would be the most convenient time for you to make such 
a phone call? (PROBE for times and' days of the. week) 



7. Do you have a telephone in working order here at home? 

1 *; Yes, . . 1 

' ' 4 - No 2 



8. A. Do you have any television sets in working order? 



YES, How many?. . . . 1 

NO . . . . . .. . .(GO TO Q. 9) . 2 



B. IF YES : Is any set equipped' to receive UHF broadcasts, 
that is, channels 14 to 83? 



Yes. . . 1 
No • • • . 2 



9. Do you have any radios? (Include car radios) 



YES. How many? . . . 1 

NO ... • . 2 



10. A. Do y?u or members of your family own any cars? 



YES . How many? ? . . 1 
NO ... 2 



B, What is your major means of transportation? 
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SECTION V ! 

We need to get some background inf ormation about all the people we're 
interviewing. I'd like to ask you a few questions jabout yourself and 
your family. ; 



1. A. How many members of your family are living here including 
yourself? (Include only parsons rc lated to respondent. ) 

(If only one member, go to Q % 2 on page 24) 



B. Are there any children under 18 in your family who are 

living here with you? (Include respondent's children and 
chi Idren re lated to respondent . ) 



YES. How many? . . . 1 
NO . 2 



\ " 

/ 

C. Are there any persons 65 or older in your family living 
here with you? (Exclude respondent) 

YES. How many? . . . 1 

No 2 



/ 



Who is the head of this family? 



Respondent. .... (GO TO Q.2 ON PAGE 24). 1 

Respondent's spouse » . 2 

Respondent's mother or father 3 

„ Respondent's brother or sister 4 

Other related to respondent (Specify ) . . .5 



What is his/her occupation? (PROBE for job title . , If not 
working, retired, student, or housewife , specify and go to 
Q. 2 on page 24. ) 

IF WORKING : What kind of work does he/she do? (PROBE for 
specific kind of vorkj for example: 'What are his/her ,mpst \ 
important duties?) 

IF WORKING : What kind of place does he/she work in? (PROBE 
for type of industry . ) 
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2 A What is your occupation? (PROBE for job title. If not 
working, retired, student, or housewife, specify ana go 



to Q.3.) 



B IF W OE KING : What kind of work do you do? (PROBE for specific 
kind' of work, for example: What are your most important 



duties?) 



C. IF WORKING * What kind of place do you work in? (PROBE for 
type of industry . ) 



3. Are you married, widowed, divorced, separated or have you never 
been married? 

Married 1 

Widowed 2 

Divorced 3 

Separated 4 

Never been married . . 5 

4. What was the highest grade in schoo^ou_complet-ed? i'Gi'rcTe' " 12" 
for a GED ^r^M^h^^h<?ol-equin)dTelicy degree . ) 

Elementary: 123456 7 8 

High School: 9 10 11 12 

College: 13 14 15 16 

' Post Graduate: 17+ 



9 
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A. 



1 

2 
3 



13. cifjck by o/;;-:; RVATIOH (ASK IV ilECHSSARY) : 



One-family house, 1 

A building for two or more families . . . .2 



C. Mow long have you lived in this house (or apartment)? 



or (If less than 5 years, ask D m 



# months T years Others go to Q.6 . ) 
».* 

D. Hov; many times have you moved in the last five years? 

Times moved 



TThat is ycuf date of birth? 



month day year 



I neqd to know approximately your annual fa mily incone b efo re taxes . 

(Show income -jara) In which of these broad groups doos~your total 
family ircorce froia all so u rces fall. Just give me the lot terpen the 
rights Be sure to include" your own income as well as income of 
member's o:; your family who live with you. 



If rcepondaKt jives va-jcv 
based ok a LUiokly, monthly j 
or o t k c r I i I** {: r r i o d w h i a h 
i 3 r\ o I a n n u a I c o.d lias n o 
oth^r souvco of family in- 
aor.L v^oovd u ^csv Ja-jcs and 
iiui j period Oc»ow-: 

$ _ per 



round to 
nearest 
do I Lap 



tzme 
period 



i 

L 
i 

i 



A. Under $2,000. . . 
frv-$ 2,000 - $ 3,990 
C. $ 4,000 - $ 5,999 

D, 
E, 
P. 
G, 
H, 



99 



$ 6,000 - 

$ 8,000 - $ 9,999 

$10,000 - $14,999 

$15,000 - $19,999 

$20,000 and over. 



1 

2 

3 
A 
5 
6 
7 
8 



8. Is there a telephone number where you can be ree ..^ed so that my 
supervisor can verify that I was here? V 



Telephone Number 



INTERVIEWER COMPLETE AFTER INTERVIEW: 



1. Sex Male 1 

* Female .• . . 2 

2. Race r White . 1 

Black i . , 2 

Other ethnic (Specify) 3 
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APPENDIX . C 



DATA PPEPAPJ\TION AND TABULATION 



C. 1 Coding' 



C . 1 . 1 Codcbook Dcve 1 o"orcent 



The task of coding was one of turning the questionnaire 
data into n ur.be r codes so that they could be punched on standard 
80-coluirn TLri- cards for machine reading and manipulation. Since 
more than half of the questionnaire' items 'were open-ended or 
free-response questions, preparation of the codes for these items 
was a lengthy and time-consuming process.-- For" each free-response 
question , a -content" emalysis scheme had to be developed so that 
trained coders could analyze questionnaire responses and assign 
numerical codes to the data. Altogether, 26 content analysis 
schemes were developed. 

There were several major considerations which guided 
the dev* Trent of the content analysis schemes for f ree-response 
question First,. we realized that the codes must emerge from 
the resr „-s but at the same time had to bear a relation to the 
objectiv «jd hypotheses of the study. For example, in coding 
the ques ... or problems identified by respondents, had we only 
been con *d with those questions which could be answered using 
print mec. . an entirely different set of code categories would 
have been developed. Instead, we were primarily interested in the 
frequency with which kinds cf problems or questions were mentioned 
irrespective of the means to answer or solve them. Therefore, we 
developed a content analysis scheme based on subject or topic 
areas. VJe were also interested in how the respondent perceived 



the answer or solution to his problem/question (i.e., in the form 

of information or in the form of active intervention or assistance 

by some outside party) . A second content analysis scheme was 

developed for coding this aspect of the questions or problems 

mentioned by rospondrn fcr. . Mad v;e been i nterested at this poi nt 

in an information cxt w t 1 s perception of tho answer or solution 

ratlnr than Vr.fi respo v :c'ont 1 s j* preoption , dif f eront code categoric s 

and procedure. 1 .; would have been developed. 

- . «■ 

A second cons i deration in developing the content analysis 
schemes was the: specificity of the code categories. For example, 
in developing the codes for the questions/problem^ we found that 
certain specj.fic---que^irioiis'"su"ch as "how to get loans" were fre- 
quently mentioned by respondents. Rather than simply assign one 
code to all financial questions, we decided to develop a highly 
specific clas-jif icatirn system which Vculd allow for separate 
codes for frequently mentioned questions or problems. However \ we 
knew that such a content analysis scheme would be too lengthy and 
complex for use in many parts of the final tabulation and analysis. 
Therefore, we used a collapsing coding system in which Specific 
codes were grouped or clustered into a smaller number of cate- 
gories which were more inclusive and less specific. We .would then 
have the option of" either tabulating to the level of specific ques- 
tions (e.g., "how to get loans") or to the more inclusive level of 
topic areas (e.g., "financial"). The *f inal result was a coding 
scheme with 109 specific codes clustered into 17 major topic areas 
such as education, health, employment, etc. A collapsing coding 
system was used for several other content analysis schemes when 
we were interested in specific responses as well as broader 
groupings - of responses. For example, by assigning each public 
library branch a unique code, we could tabulate the number of 
times each branch library was mentioned as well as group branches 
within larger systems (i.e., Enoch Pratt, Baltimore County, etc.). 
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Another consideration in developing the codes was com- 
parability of coding among the responses to different questions. 
For example, in order to make direct comparisons among sources 
(both personal contacts and media sources) used .by respondents 
the same ceding schema was used for questions pertaining to the 
information received from those sources. Similarly, the occupa- 
tions cf h'»r ; ds of households, respondents, and personal contacts 
were coded using one content analysis scheme for comparison 
purposes . 



The procedure used for developing the content analysis 
schemes was as fol3ov;r, . First, we drew a sample o,f 200 completed 
questionnaires (20 percent of the teal) . These questionnaires 
were referred to as the Content Analysis Development Subsample 
(CADS). Of these questionnaires, 150 were used to. develop pre- 
liminary code categories and 50 were put aside as a test sample 
, (CADS-T) for later u:c in testing the adequacy of ^.he preliminary 
codes developed. The CADS questionnaires were then reproduced 
and the pages containing the free-response items were cut up and 
separated into batches by question. Two people, both thoroughly 
acquainted with the aims of the study, conjointly sorted, com- 
bined, and recombined the questionnaire responses to. obtain sets 
of categoric, for each open--er.ded question in the' questionnaire. 
In order to develop the content analysis scheme for classifying 
the questions or. problems, approximately 600 responses were sorted 
in this manner since there was an average of four questions or 
problems per respondent. After a set of preliminary categories 
were developed for an open-ended question, the codebook developers 
used the 50 CADS-T questionnaires to test the adequacy of the pre- 
liminary coding scheme. Adjustments were made as needed and the 
content analysis scheme was finalized. This process was repeated 
for each open-ended item in the questionnaire. After the 2G con- 
tent analysis schem.es were finalized, a codebook of more than 100 
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pages was developed which specified the IBM card layouts and con- 
tained specific, coding instructions and concrete, examples . A copy 
of the cpdebook and card layouts has been, ^provided to the U.S. 
Office of Education as part of the initial Draft Final Report. 

Many of the procedures for codebook development were 
des5<.;r-..d for u.v. Ly Drenda Dervin of the School of Communications 
at the University of Washington (formerly of the Library School at 
Syracuse University) . Because of her previous experience in devel- 
oping content analysis-: schemes , she was asked to assist us in this 
important phaoo of the study. Without her excellent contributions, 
our tan); of creating the: codes would have, been extremely difficult. 

C.1.2 Coding Procedures 

Assignment of code numbers to responses was performed by 
four coders who were at the college or graduate student level. The 
four coders wore trained and supervised by the two codebook 
developers. Because of the complexity of the coding task r it was 
decided to code the questionnaire section-by-section. Section I 
of the questionnaire was coded first followed by Sections III, IV, 
and V, and lastly Section II (see questionnaire' at end of Appen- 
dix 13). All coders participated . in the coding of all sections of 
the questionnaire. Before coding was «begun on any section , the 
-codebook developers, conducted a training session which consisted 
primarily of explanations of codes using examples drawn from^the 
CADS questionnaires. Altogether, coders spent a total of 72 hours 
in training for the coding operation. -On the average, each ques- 
tionnaire took 40 minutes to code so that' a total of more than GOG 
hours was spent in actual coding of the questionnaires. 
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In order to check .on the accuracy of the coding jgf the 
open-ended responses, 10 percent of the questionnaires were ran- 
domly selected and coded by the codebook developers and subse- 
qucntly coded independently by t^e coders. Thus, approximately 
•every 10th questionnaire coded by the coders was used for checking 
the amount of agreement between the coder and the codebook 
developers. Coding was checked* daily and percentages .of agree-..- 
mont were computed for individual coders as well as cumulatively 
for the total coding staff . The results of the checking operation 
were fed back to the coders as a group daily. Every disagreement, 
was discussed so that problems of interpretation and judgment 
which would otherwise: have continued throughout the coding were 
corrected immediately . 

In Table C~l question-by-question results are given in 
the form of percentages Of agreement, when agreement is defined 
as the assignment of the same Code to a response by the coder 
and the codebook developers. In . addition* to percentages of 

• - . 

agi^eement on exact codes , the percentage of agreement^ is also ? 
presented using a "relaxed" criterion for some questions. For \ 
example, considering the classification of questions or problems, ) 
assignment of a response to the same topic area would be counted " 
as an agreement even though the coder and codebook developers 
disagreed on the exact code for that response. VJhen the percentage 
6f;~agreement has been presented in the table using a relaxed 
criterion, the definition used for an agreement has been explained 
in a footnote. 

Overall, we were very pleased with the intercodet 
agreement. There were only six content analysis schemes where... . 
the intercoder agreement fell below 80 percent. ,'For two of these 
(see CA A3 and CA G in Table C-l) , a relaxed criterion of agree- . 
ment brings the percentages of agreement above 80 percent. The 
variation in agreement is accounted for primarily by the . 
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differences among questions in terras of the precision with which' 
the coding categories could be described and differentiated. For 
example, in the content analysis scheme for reasons for not using 
the library (CA R) , the distinction between the .use of two -codes 
(06 and 07) was difficult to make. If these two codes had been 
originally created as one code, the percentage of agreement would 
have been above C-0 percent. In analyzing and interpreting the 
tabulated results., it is important to keep in mind that not all 
question:: can be relied upon to the same degree,. We have tried 
to exercise proper caution in our analysis. 



C.2 ~ Edit j nc c?n d Key punching 

C . 2 . 1 Manual 3:c;it ing 

All coding sheets wore manually -edited before keypunching. 
The consistency of skip patterns was checked by simply scanning 
certain columns on the coding sheets. For example, if a personal 
contact was coded as not working in the columns allotted for. an 
occupation code, organizational affiliation was not applicable 
and the field for this code was checked to see if it was left 
blank. The coding sheets were also scanned for number of entries 
(i.e., if a total of eleucn questions/problems was recorded, the 
editor cnecked to see thatZ^elpven problem fields were used). When 
an error was found, the editor, who had previously participated 
in the coding operation, referred to the original questionnaire, 
in order to recodc the columns that were in error. 
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C.2.2 Keypunching 



Once the manual edit was completed, the coded responses 
to all the questions were punched onto standard 30 -column I3M 
cards. Tn order to reduce Keypunching error, the .coders had 
coded directly onto coding sheets rather than in the margins of th 
questionnaire • Keypunching from the questionnaire is wore effic- 
ient for preceded fixed-response questionnaires but results \in 
many errors when questionnaires contain, complex coding systems 
for open-ended questions. A complete verif icatioi: of all key- 
punching was performed. Each questionnaire required nine IBM 
cards to record all the information; hence a total of 9,000 cards 
v:as used. 



C . 2 . 3 Com puter Edit rf 

Before any tabulations were made, a 100 percent com- 
puter edit of all cards was performed. The numbers and kinds of. 
checks made were similar to those made in the manual edit. but., 
were much more extensive. Some of the kinds of checks made are 
described below > 

Range checks were made on every field to identify non- 
allowable codes. For example, since no * respondents weie younger 
than .18 years of age, the columns for., recording age were checked 
to see that no values of less than 18 were coded. * 

Where possible, consistency che'. . r, were made. The 
fields for coding respondent's and head Oj >U3ehold's occupa- 
tions were checked for consistency. Occu] ion was coded in two 
ways, once using an occupational prestige ^ale and secondly usin 
the 1970 Census Bureau classification system. . Comparable codes 
v/ere used in both instances for respondent." nnd heads of 
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households who were not working. If, for example, a respondert 
was assigned a code of 23 for housewife in the columns provided 
for occupation^} prestige, a code of 400 should have been used 
in the columns allotted Tor occupational classification. Whenever 
a match did not occur- on the various not working codes, an error 
message was orintod. 

Another important consistency check was made on the 
'coding of tho ir.net important question/problem. The cards used 
"(for coding questions/problems from Section I of the questionnaire 
were searched for the exact code used to designate the most impor- 
tant of these problems /questions in Section II of the questionnaire 
If there was not ci match on the identical three-digit code, an 
error message was printed. 

« 

Whenever there wore skip patterns,' logic checks were 
made. For example, if a respondent had indicated in IV,Q.1A that 
he or she had not used a library in the past year, the fields 
for coding the names of the libraries used had to be left blank. 
Whenever any fields were left blank to indicate that a question 
was not applicable, this was checked in the computer edit. 

The coder who had performed the manual edit of the 
coding sheets before keypunching was ■ responsible for tracking 
down all error messages from the computer edit by going back 
to the original questionnaires, recoding the columns in error, 
and having new corrected cards punched. The edit program was 
then rerun several times until no error messages were printed 
and the data base was considered clean for tabulations. 
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Tabulations 



C . 3 . 1 Respon se P.p. t en and W eig hting P r ocedures 

' Before discussing the summary tabulations, it i« neces- 

♦sary to co.vment on the response rates and vaiohting procedures. 
Household:-; \:orc drawn into the sample lx-scd on two overall sam- 
pling fractions as follows: 

Type I and "special" blocks - 1/260. 
Type II and "zero" blocks - 1/520. 

A sample ( design using differential sampling fractions requires- 
that the individual respondents be assigned a weight to account 
for the difference in the probabilities of selection. In one 
cane the .households in Type I and "special" blocks were selected 
with a probability equal to twice the selection* probability, of 
the households in the other blocks* Consequently, each household' 
in Type* II and "zero" blocks needs to be weighted by a* factor of 
2 in order for the two groups of block types to be in the proper 
proportion. 

Since the primary purpose of the tabulations and analyses 
war* to investigate the information needs and information-seeking 
behavior* of respondents, it was not necessary to project the sam- 
ple to the total population in the Baltimore urbanized area. In 
other words f our estimates were percentages and averages based on 
totals for the sample. This allowed a weighting procedure that- 
put the samples from the two groups into the proper proportions 
but did not project to population totals . An example will make 
this clearer,; Assume- that X respondents in the sample had a 
characteristic of interest; Now, if we wanted to' estimate the 
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actual nurrtber of persons in the total population of the urbanized 
area, each of the ^respondents would be assigned a weight of 260 
or 520 depending on thjp type of block the respondent resided in. 
Furthermore, assume only *tvo respondents (X = 2) had the charac- 
teristic and one was selected from each of the two block groups. 
One respont'ont would' be representing 2G0 persons in the population 
while -the other rerponJlcnt is representing 520 persons.' In the 
ca^e where the* analysis is only interested in an estimate of the 
percentage of .persons having .the characteristic, it is not rteces- • 
sary to weight by tho actual sampling weight as long as the 
difference in the overall sampling weights is handled properly. 

For our purposes of analysis, it sufficed to assign a 
sampling weight of 2 to each of the households in the Type II and 
"zero 11 blocks and a sampling weight of 1 to each of the households 
in the other block types.- A further adjustment was made to these 
two class weights to account for nonresponse • Interviews were* 
completed with 521 respondents residing in Type I ,and "special" 
blocks and 479 interviews from Type II and "zero" blocks. The 
initial sample included 927 households in Type I and "special" 
blocks; during the interviewing we discovered 10 year-arouhd 
housing, units that had not been listed and also found 24 vacancies. 
In the case of Type II and "zero" blocks we started with 666 
housing units and we found 27 vacancies and 12 discovered ^ 
households. Taking these factors into account, the response rates 
were as follows: ^ 

u+ 521 

Type I and >special" blocks - 927 + 10 " - 3 T ~ 



47Q 

Type II and "zero" blocks - 666 + 12 - 27 = 74% 



Combined response rate - 69% 
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Due to the difference in the response rates between the 
two classes, it was decided to adjust the responses in order to 
dampen the possible effects due to the difference in response rate. 
These adjustment factors were 1/.58 and 1/.74 in view of the 
response rat^s shown above. Such, a procedure is sometiires 
referred to a;; ii. putiny for nonresponse. 

" Considering the sailing weight and the adjustment for 
nonri-i-jpnnse each respondent was assigned one of two overall weights 
as follows: 

.. -Tyjpe 'I and "special" blocks - W J - ~™ = 1.72 

■ .' ' 

Type II and "zero" blocks - K TT = 2 x -ij =2.70 

> 

Esti nates were constructed by multiplying the reported characteris- 
tic for each respondent by the appropriate v:eight *>-n/3 sunning over 
all responses. Implications cf the weighting proce.dutes are evi- 
dent in the figures shown in the marginal tabulations discussed 
in the next section. Applying the weights to the 1,000 respon- 
dents/ we have the following: 

Type I and "special" blocks 
Tyj5e irv*nd "zero" blocks 
Total combined respondents 

The 1,000 con:p];itcd interviews am representing a sample of 2,139 
persons. The tabulations are in terms of these weighted sample 
resppnses on the basis of 2,189 respondents. 



- 1.72 x 521 = 896 

- 2.70 >: 479 = 1,293 

2,139 
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C . 3 . 2 Summary Tabulations 



The first tabulations produced were a set of marginal 
tabulations for all' questions in the questionnaire as a function 
of dcir-ocjraphic variables . 1 Responr.es to each question were tabu- 
lated against tlio follov\iny banners: 

Tota.1 All Respondents 

Race o £ Re s ponjden t 

White 
Honwhite 

T 

Occupation of Respondent 

Professional/Manager 
Clerical/Sales • 
Blue Collar { 
llouscvw'if e/Unemployed 
Other/Don't Know/Hot Applicable 

Geographical Residence of Respondent 

Baltimore City 

Baltimore County Outside City 
Anne. Arundel County 

Median Income of Respondent's Census Tract * 

Under $4,000 ■ . 

$4,000 - $ 7,999 
$8,000 - $14,999 
Over $14,999 

[ Sex of Respondent / 

r 

j Male 
; Female 

Years of Education for Respondent 

1 » 6 
7 - 11 

j 12 

13 - 15 

. , 16+ 
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Median Family Income 

Under $4 ,000 " 
$4,000 - $ 7,999 
$8,000 - $3 4'? 999 
Over $14,999 

Acje of Respondent 



26 - 04 
65-1- 



The summary tabulations were included as part of the^.. 
- initial Draft Report to the U.S. Office of Education. Numerous 
other cross-tabulations and marginal tabulations were produced 
■ for the analyses presented- in the report. 
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